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WHEN FOUND— 

Ww a recent number of a magazine published in Oxford called Black- 

friars, Mr. Joseph Clayton, in an article entitled ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
and Catholicism,” proceeds to prove that ’* no English novelist of high 
genius has helped so widely to a better understanding of the moral 
‘values’ of the Catholic Church’ than Dickens. This is the rather 
sweeping statement with which the writer ends his article—an article 
comprised of extracts from the writings of Dickens regarding characters, 
incidents and allusions associated with the various religious beliefs 
prevalent during the novelist’s time. The article interested us im- 
mensely, and we have no serious reason for differing from the opinions 
expressed in it until we reached the last sentence. Even then, all that 
one need do, to reconcile the statement with actual fact, would be to 
substitute for the words “the Catholic Church” the words ~ the 
teachings of Christ as contained in the New Testament.” Dickens had 
no sympathy with the Romish Church—at least he has told us so—he 
had great aversion to Puritanism, he was not enamoured of Protest- 
antism as professed in his day—in fact he eschewed all “isms,” so 
far as religion was concerned. If he had any preference, it was a leaning 
towards Unitarianism, although we believe he never actually confessed 
himself an adherent to that belief. He believed in the New Testament 
in its broad spirit, and had no faith in “* any man’s narrow construction 
of its letter here and there.’ And, from our knowledge of his works, 
we are satisfied that neither the strongest magnifying glass, nor the 
most academic deductions, can justly reveal that he has done any 
more to further the better understanding of the moral * values ” of the 


Catholic Church than he has of any other religious sect. 
* * * %* * 


In ~ The Star” of the 30th December last, * Alpha of the Plough ” 
told an amusing story of a man named Snodgrass who was employed 
in the East India Company many years ago. He got the story from 
Sir Charles Dilke, who told him that this said Snodgrass was the 
original of Dickens’s character of that name. This is hardly in keeping 
with the accepted tradition that Dickens found the name of Snodgrass, 
as he found that of Pickwick, during his early association with the 
City of Bath. These facts were promptly contributed to ~ The Star” 
in an article by A. E. Snodgrass on the 3rd January last, wherein he 
told what sounds like the true story of how, when, and where Dickens 
found the name for the Pickwickian character, Alexander Snodgrass, 
the grandfather of the writer of the article, was a well-known citizen 
of Bath at the time Dickens visited the city, and Mr. A. E. Snodgrass 
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assures us that the family tradition that Dickens took the name from 
his ancestor was claimed with much pride. 

In sending us the account, which we print on another page, of the 
newly formed branch of the Fellowship in Old Town Maine, Mrs. 
Webster writes, “I earnestly feel that any thread, however slight, any 
tie, however slender, any means whatever that can strengthen and 
increase your interest in us and our interest in you, that demonstrates 
how alike we are in thought, in inspiration and belief—is well worth 
our while to employ. Facts, I know, are important; but Mr. 
Gradgrind overstated their importance. Ideals are equally essential, 
and one of the American ideals is to have an unbreakable bond he- 
tween England and the U.S.A. Every little strand helps.” These 
are sentiments we all hold very strongly, and no opportunity should 
be lost for expressing them. We hope Mrs. Webster and her friends 
will propagate the good seed. 

* * *% * 

Mr. W. A. Callaway, the President of the Melbourne Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and his wife, returned to Australia on the 8th 
February, after a sojourn of almost a vear in England. During their 
stay here, Mr. and Mrs. Callaway made themselves one of us, and 
attended most of the meetings in connexion with the Headquarters. 
On many occasions Mr. Callaway addressed the audience, whilst he 
presided at the lecture given by Mr. Green in January last. The last 
function he and his wife attended was the Birthday Commemoration 
Dinner on the 7th February, the day before they departed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Callaway were fortunate in their visit, for the activities of the 
Headquarters were exceptionally varied, both in the summer and 
autumn sessions, and they were able to take part in most of them. 
We trust they take back with them to Australia pleasurable recollections 
of their visit, and that their visit will still further cement the cordial 
relationship between headquarters and the premier branch in the 
Antipodes. London members were delighted at having had the 
pleasure of their society for so long, and regretted their departure. 

We understand that it is intended to raise a monument on the grave 
of Alfred Tennyson Dickens, who is buried in Trinity Cemetery, New 
York. It will be recalled by our readers that Alfred Tennyson Dickens 
left Australia to tour this country and America to lecture on his father’s 
works. He reached America in October, 1911, and on 2nd January, 
1912, he died suddenly from heart failure in the Hotel Astor, New York’ 
The offer of a burial place made by the Rector and Vestry of Trinity 
Parish was accepted by his family, and a suitable spot was found in 
Trinity Cemetery. The present Rector, Dr. Milo Hudson Gates and 
his parishioners feel that they ought to be allowed the.privilege of com- 
pleting the gift by raising a monument over the spot, and this has been 
granted. 


8 * * * * 


The “ mystery” of Edwin Drood is still taxing the minds of students, 
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this time in Scotland, where in the pages of ‘The Scotsman” an 
enthusiastic correspondence has been carried on. Nothing fresh has 
emerged so far as we can discover, but it is interesting to learn that 
our friend Mr. Percy T. Carden, whose book ‘‘ The Murder of Edwin 
Drood,” is the latest serious contribution to the subject, has been drawn 
into a voluminous correspondence with one of the debaters, and has 
not had his arguments or theories shaken. One of the debaters in ‘‘ The 
Scotsman ” refers to a statement made to him to the effect that Dickens’s 
book is not literature, but very ordinary melodrama, and that it is “a 
fungoid growth much to be deprecated ”; and, further, that he has 
been assured the whole problem is absolutely unimportant. Many un- 
important things are very serious and vital matters, and may form 
fascinating exercises for the brain, and demand unqualified skill. A 
game of football or of tennis, for instance, is unimportant, but well worth 
fighting over, and is fought over with brain and skill. Those who don’t 
care about them leave them to those who do. If you are not interested 
in the Drood Problems, just leave them to those who are. 
* * * * * 
A very pleasantly written and informative little book entitled 
* Unnoticed London ” has just been published by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co., in a compact form easily slipped into the pocket. The author 
of it is E. Montizambert who avows it is not intended for the use of the 
inveterate sightseer, but that it is meant for the people who do not 
realise one-eighth of the stories packed into the streets of London. 
Whilst that is true of it, it can also be said that to those who know 
their London well, and are never tired of its fascination, this handy and 
well illustrated volume will prove a very friendly and useful companion 
when roaming through the highways and by-ways of the great and 
historic metropolis. The volume is tastefully produced. 
* * * * * 
Mr. Chesterton's jolly idea of brightening up London, made in his 
- speech at the Dickens Birthday Dinner, reprinted in another page, 
by setting up statues of Dickens characters on certain spots in the 
metropolis, is a fanciful scheme which possesses many possibilities. 
But it would be indeed an expensive scheme, for if done at all adequately, 
hundreds of statues would be necessary. We suppose there are few 
streets in London proper that could, with justice, be overlooked, whilst 
outer London would require scores. Mr. Chesterton mentions only a 
few. There would be no difficulty in filling a page with a list. Tony 
Weller in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Mr. Pickwick in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, Sam Weller in the Boro’, Bailey Junior near the Monument, 
Fagin near Holborn Bars, Bill Sikes in Folly Ditch, Montague Tigg in 
the City, Jerry Cruncher near the Law Courts, Sairey Gamp in Holborn 
near to where Kingsgate Street once was, Old Scrooge on "Change, Bob 
Cratchit at Camden Town, Wemmick in Walworth, Mrs. Bardell in 
Goswell Street. Indeed, the idea grows the more it is thought about. 
* * **k * * 
The late Thomas Gibson Bowles was so often referred to or likened 
to Captain Cuttle that many persons, ‘“‘ The Times” says, seriously 


* 
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believed that having lost his hand, he had supplied himself with a hook. 
We believe that the first time that Mr. Bowles’s personality became 
associated with that of Captain Cuttle was in 1892, after having been 
elected to Parliament for King’s Lynn. During that campaign he 
anchored his yacht in the port and used it as his headquarters. On 
heing elected, he proudly sailed away to Westminster with flying colours. 
Mr. E. T. Reed promptly seized upon the idea and represented the newly 
elected M.P. in ‘‘ Punch ” as Dickens’s famous captain. 
* * % * * 

It is the fate of every well-known author to be misquoted, but for 
a riot in misquotation commend us, says * The Daily Chronicle,” to 
a contemporary in which the writer, with hazy recollection of his Dickens 
penned the following astounding paragraph :—‘‘ Hooray for principle, 
said Dick Swiveller in Pickwick Papers, when a man killed kimself by 
eating crumpets.”” It is almost impossible to pack more errors into so 
short a sentence. First of all there is no Dick Swiveller in Pickwick ; 
next, nobody in that immortal work is recorded as having said ** Hooray 
for principle,’ and lastly, there is no account there of anyone who 
killed himself by eating crumpets. On the contrary, Sam Weller tells 
how a man, after a surfeit of crumpets, which his doctor foretold 
would kill him, blew out his brains in support of his great principle 
that they were wholesome. 

* * * * * 

Two sales of notable Dickens collections took place at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, in February last. The first, on February Ist 
and 2nd, was that of the late Dr. R. T. Jupp, which was on exhibition 
at Messrs. Sotheran and Co.'s, in London, in 1920. A special article 
on the collection appeared on pages 198-200 of The Dickensian for that 
vear, which makes it unnecessary for us to deal further with its merits. 
Some of the items fetched good figures; and the total sales reached 
$32,308-00, a considerable advance on the £5,000 asked for it in this 
country. ‘Grip,’ the raven, realised $310-00; the ivory work basket 
given by the novelist to his wife brought $800-00; Dickens’s mes.o- 
randum book $1,800-00 ; whilst the copy of Pickwick brought $3,500.00. 
In the same month, another copy of Pickwick in parts, said to be 
one of the finest in existence, was sold for $3,450-00. These are not 
record prices, for in 1917, in New York, a copy realised $4,500-00, 
whilst, what is known as the Coggleshall copy, with a page of MS. 
inserted, produced $5,250-00 in 1916. A copy was also offered for sale 
in America in 1919 for $5,000-00. 

* * * * * 

The second sale referred to was that of the late William Glyde Wilkins, 
which took place on February 13th and 14th. It was not so rich in 
first editions and rare items as Dr. Jupp’s, but it was a real working 
collection, and contained a curious set of “ana” of value to the 
Dickensian, as apart from the collector. Mr. Wilkins specialized in 
American first editions and items associated with Dickens and America. 

x * % * * 


A very fine exhibition of Dickensiana was held in the Boston (U.S.A.). 
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Public Library last February, and remained ‘open for four weeks. It 
was the property of Mr. A. A. Hopkins of New York, a keen and en- 
thusiastic collector of everything associated with Dickens. It was 
practically a one man show, for we understand Mr. Hopkins only 
borrowed about ten books to make the sequence complete. There were 
170 books in all, realizing a complete Bibliography of Dickens, with 848 
engravings, photographs, etc., of scenes, topographical or otherwise, 
as well as portraits of Dickens, his artists and friends. There were also 
some Dickens relics, and a good array of autograph letters. Mr. Hopkins 
is a member of the New York Branch, and he contemplates holding the 
exhibition in that city shortly. 
* or rk * ae * 

A rare opportunity is offered Dickens lovers by Mr. Willian Glaisher, 
of Holborn, to acquire, at a very reasonable price, Mr. Cecil Aldin’s 
sumptuously illustrated edition of The Pickwick Papers. It isin two 
handsome royal octavo volumes, printed on superfine pre-war paper, 
in fine type, and illustrated throughout with one hundred characteristic 
black and white sketches and twenty-four full-page plates in colour. 
The latter are worth the price asked for the whole work, and form in 
themselves a pictorial narrative of the adventures of the Pickwickians 
which no self-respecting collector of Pickwickiana can be without. 


* * as * 


We have received from the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, of New 
York, a specially illustrated edition of 4 Tale of Two Cities. It is 
a handsomely produced volume, and contains ten full-page pictures in 
colour from paintings by Mr. Harvey Dunn. These are well re- 
produced, but we think the subjects for his art have not been weil 
chosen. We know that there are incidents of a gruesome nature in 
the book, but others also exist which would lend themselves to Mr. 
Dunn’s peculiar treatment. 

* * * ** * 


A handsome illustrated Souvenir was presented to each guest at 
the Dickens commemoration dinner held at the Connaught Rooms, 
London, on the 7th February last, at which Mr. Chesterton presided. 
The illustrations were devoted to The Pickwick Papers and included 
a portrait of Dickens by Laurence, scenes from the novel, pictures 
of Mr. Pickwick by Phiz, Sam Weller by Hugh Thomson, a facsimile 
of the cover design and a reproduction of a page of the MS. The 
Secretary of the Fellowship wishes us to say that a few copies remain, 
and a copy will be forwarded to any member on receipt of eighteen 
pence. ‘ 

* % * ee 

On the 2nd January last a disastrous fire broke out in High Street, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, and resulted in the complete destruction of the 
Rose and Crown, the hotel which was the original of the Town Arms, 
Eatanswill. ’ ¢ Z r . 


If any of our readers have spare copies of The Dickensian for January, 
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1919, January, 1921 and October, 1921, we should like to purchase 
them at the published price. Such copies should be addressed to the 


Editor. 
* * % * * 

Messrs. Faulkner and Co., of 79 Golden Lane, E.C., have sent us a 
set of their re-issue of Arthur Moreland’s series of Dickens Post Cards 
in colour. The set comprises six scenes from Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield (two), Pickwick Papers (two), and Martin Chuzzlewtt. 

We learn that Francis Edwin Elwell, who made the statue of 
Dickens and Little Nell now in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, died 
suddenly in the street of Darien, Conn., on January 23rd. 

* * oo * * 


On the 19th January, the Rev. Canon Frederick Langbridge died at 
Limerick in his 73rd year, where he had resided as rector of St. John’s 
Church for nearly forty years. He was poet, novelist and playwright. 
but he was best known as part author with Freeman Wills of “ The 
Only Way,’ the play which Sir J. Martin Harvey has made famous 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Edwin Drew, the well known London Journalist and Dickensian. 
died earlv in January last. He was the last surviving founder of a 
Dickens Society which had a short existence a few years before the 
Fellowship was inaugurated. He maintained his enthusiasm for 
Dickens up to the last, and was frequently seen about London con- 
ducting pilgrims to Dickensian spots. 

The Headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship are now making 
arrangements for their summer programme, which will include a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury on the Ist of June, a Conference of Branches 
at Cheltenlam from 16th to 18th June, and a series of London rambles. 
The visit to Canterbury will be made by arm-chair motor-coaches, 
leaving London about 9 a.m., travelling via the Dover Road, passing 
Gravesend, (rad’s Hill, Rochester, and Chatham, and returning via 
Maidstone. Tickets inclusive of lunch and tea will be one guinea for 
members, and twenty-five shillings for members’ friends. Accom- 
modation being strictly limited, early application for seats should be 
made. Particulars of the London rambles will be found in our ad- 
vertisement pages and in the diary. 

Dickensians, who enjoyed Sir Harry Johnson’s novel ‘‘ The Gay- 
Dombeys,’ will look forward with interest to a new book by him 
carrying on the story of some of the characters in Our Mutual Friend, 
and entitled “The Veneerings,” which will be published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus this month. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has been recently further enriched 
by the presentation by the Misses Louise and Fanny Frith of a large 
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volume containing over 220 autograph letters, mostly addressed to 
their father, the late W .P. Frith, R.A., by Dickens and his contemporary 
friends. The volume is on exhibition in one of the glazed cases, and 
its contents are full of interest. The letters date from 1842 to 1895. 
There are a great many from Dickens, most of which are quoted 
in Frith’s ‘“ Reminiscences,” all intimate and friendly. Several 
relate to Dickens’s and Frith’s efforts on behalf of the widow of 
Cattermole. 
* * co * * 

The Dickens Fellowship again awarded prizes and certificates to 
fifty of the London County Council Schools for essays on Dickens 
written by the scholars during the week of 7th February. One prize 
(a volume of Dickens’s works) and three certificates were allotted to 
each school. Following the usual custom, the head master or mistress 
of each school selected the four best essays. Members of the Council 
of the Fellowship adjudicated the prize in each set of four essays. 

* * * * * 


It is interesting to record that the blind girl, Miss Sadie Isaacs, who 
has recently passed the Inter. B.A. Examination of the London 
University, was a former prize essayist in the Fellowship competition. 
She has stated that it was the winning of the prize which gave her 
the incentive to study, in the hope that she might some day earn her 
living by writing. She passed the Matriculation Examination of the 
London University in June, 1920, and Inter. Arts last year. 

* * o * * 


The Inter-Branch Conference cf the American Branches of the 
Fellowship will be held in New York on the 7th and 8th of May next. 


The new Branch of the Fellowship recently formed at Bath has 
made a very successful start, with Mr. Sturge Cotterell as President, 
and Mr. T. V. Brewer as Hon. Secretary. 

* * * a * 

In the March issue of “ The Bookman ” appears an article on Charles 
Dickens and ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” in which the writer, Mr. Frank 
Rutter, seems to have only just discovered an association between 
the novelist and John Gay, and desires to take to himself credit for 
the discovery. Well—it doesn’t matter very much. But Mr. Rutter 
is wrong in saying that it appears to have escaped attention hitherto 
how deeply Dickens was attracted and fascinated by the work of 
John Gay. It has been well known to readers of Oliver Twist ever 
since Dickens wrote his preface to an edition of that book in 1847, and 
innumerable commentators have alluded to the fact. Perhaps Mr. 
Rutter is not very well versed in these commentators. Yet if he had 
been a reader of The Dickensian, which we submit all good Dickensians 
should be, he would have seen some references to the point, and some 
extracts to illustrate it, in our pages, at the time “ The Beggars’ Opera” 
was first put on at the Hammersmith Theatre. It is good, nevertheless, 


to see Mr. Rutter’s article given prominence, even though a little 
F 
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belated, in a prominent journal, but he is not justified in assuming he has 
made a discovery. 
* * * * * 

The town of Worcester, in Massachusetts, has reached its two 
hundredth anniversary this year, and to celebrate the event, the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company has issued a handsomely illustrated 
volume, in which is reviewed some of the happenings which have stirred 
the people of Worcester with enthusiasm and contributed to the making 
of the town’s fame and size. A copy of the volume has been kindly 
sent to us by the President of the Company, Mr. John E. White, 
because of the references to Dickens which it contains. We are not 
only pleased to possess the book for this reason, but because of its 
general interest, and as a fine specimen of artistic book-making. It will 
be recalled that when Dickens was in America in 1842, he paid a visit 
to Governor John Davis, at his home in Lincoln Street, Worcester, and 
in this volume are collected all the newspaper reports of the novelist’s 
visit, whilst an extract from American Notes, giving Dickens's descrip- 
tion of the town, is also included. There is a portrait of Dickens and 
a reproduction of the extract from Pickwick which he wrote in an album 
for one of the ladies of Governor Davis's family. 

* * * * * 

That the Drood problems are never likely to be solved to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone is exemplified by the publication of a new edition of the 
book, with a new solution by Miss Mary Kavanagh, which reached us 
on the eve of going to press with our present issue. Miss Kavanagh’s 
solution will not be entirely new to our readers for she has contributed 
some of her ideas to our pages in the past. She is convinced that 
Edwin Drood was not murdered, and that he re-appeared as Tartar. 
Datchery, she is of opinion, was Edwin Drood’s uncle. The weak 
point in her general arguments to us, is, her placing so much faith upon 
the cover design—a design made not only before the first part was 
published, but before Dickens himself was in a position to know 
definitely what he actually meant to do with his characters. Even if he 
did know, he was not likely to reveal at the outset the wonderful mystery 
which was to baffle everybody. He never gave away the details of his 
plots in this way in previous books, and we are sure he was not likely 
to do so in the case of Edwin Drood, which was more intricate and 
involved than any other of his stories. However, we may return to the 
subject, at greater length, in our next issue. The volume is issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Dodd, the newest firm of publishers, who include 
it in a series of books with the general title of ‘‘ The Abbey Library.” 

An interesting and important paper on unique association copies of 
Dickens's first editions now in private collections in America, and upon 
the rather exceptional prices recently realised for Dickensiana in 
the American Sale-rooms, is to appear in the April issue of ‘‘ The 
Bookman’s Journal.” The article is by Mr. G. H. Sargent, the well- 
known American bibliophile, and will include two hitherto unpublished 
Dickens verses. Tue EpItor. 
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THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS* 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
President of The Dickens Fellowship 


i. 


I SHOULD consider it very lamentable if I were permitted to present 

to you the toast of ‘‘ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens ” 
as briefly as I was able to give you the toast which we drank with loyalty 
and enthusiasm (The Toast of the King), and to confine myself merely 
to naming that toast and leaving it confidently to you. It would be 
a course of action for which I could give an enormous number of ad- 
mirable and conclusive arguments afterwards, and I should have had, 
as far as I am concerned, the tremendous advantage that I should 
escape altogether from making any kind of speech this evening! But 
my escape would be nothing to yours! And I am seriously under some 
embarrassment along the lines of that idea because I do think that the 
toasts which we drink most cordially are those which we propose with 
the greatest difficulty, because they always cover so vast and varied a 
field. 

You will not, I trust, be ofiended if I say that even at this moment 
I should be enormously relieved and satisfied if I were at home! You 
will not think it any disrespect to this company. I always feel like 
that when I am in the middle of aspeech! Butif I were called upon to 
define exactly what is meant by “ being at home,” it would be impossible 
to do so except by an enormous catalogue of all the things that I 
have at home. It would prolong these festive proceedings long past 
the proper time. Now, every fundamental and great thing, such as the 
genius of Dickens, which consists of such a multiplicity of aspects, 
that to say anything about it that pretends in any sense to cover the 
whole field is impossible. Therefore, it is very often best to say very 
few words, and sometimes, perhaps, best to say only two words. And 
I should be very happy if I could have risen to my feet and said ** Charles 
Dickens ,” and sat down! In any case, I shall confine myself this 
evening to the few words, but only because very distinguished speakers 
are coming after me who will do much better justice to the subject 
than I. 

But I may say generally that we can at least congratulate ourselves 
that we celebrate Dickens in a thoroughly appropriate manner. It 
is not so common with the celebrations of great men as you might 
easily assume. 


s 


If, 


There are various ways of celebrating people—putting up statues 
to them, putting up great buildings to them, founding political and 
charitable institutions in their honour, giving libraries, performing 
ceremonies in public, and so on. Well, I think nowadays that the 
philanthropic institutions generally have very little to do with the 


* Speech delivered at the Dickens Commemoration Dinner on the 7th 
February last, at the Connaught Rooms, London. 
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person in whose honour they are founded, and I think the statues very 
seldom bear any resemblance to them! And you know that there is, 
so far as I can remember, no famous and prominent, and universally 
known statue of Dickens. There may be statues of Dickens—but there 
are many people here who are so profoundly learned in Dickensian 
affairs that I expect them to leap to their feet to contradict me the 
moment the words have passed my lips; but I will confine myself to 
saying that there is not any one walking about London to-day re- 
sembling, let us say, the Nelson Column, though the sight of it to even 
most absent-minded people, recalls the great man in whose honour it 
is erected. But there is no statue which recalls to the mind of the 
thousands of Englishmen passing by the name of Dickens. I do not 
know why exactly there has not been somewhere prominently set up 
a statue of Dickens in London. Perhaps it was a kind of mystical 
feeling that he would probably walk ! 

But I think it was, perhaps, the very profound instinct—the instinct 
that what we really ought to have if we are to make London live in 
some symbolical manner in his honour—what we ought to have is not 
so much a statue of Dickens, as statues of his characters all over the 
place! Unfortunately, that belongs to a branch of statuary and 
sculptural art which does not exist in modern times, though it did 
to a very considerable extent—though in another way—exist in the 
Middle Ages. We have no comic statues—at least, no intentionally 
comic statues! But we all know that in the Gothic architecture of 
the Middle Ages were seen, if not exactly comic statues, certainly comic 
sculpture, of the grotesque type, made to represent living social effects 
of the time. And there is no particular reason in the abstract why 
imaginative work so vast and varied as Dickens’s should not be imaged 
in the scupltural art. 

You will remember—I think it was William Morris who said about 
one of the typical examples of modern Gothic art, the Law Courts— 
“It is not good, but it is better than anything else they have got, and 
so they hate it!” Now, whatever may be the merits of that Gothic 
building, it is quite certain that it might have been much more amusing 
if it had been a cheerful building. It might have been decorated—as 
were the medieval buildings with gargoyles—with grotesques very 
much in the spirit of Dickens, possibly fantasies of legal satire very 
much in the manner of Dickens, as the old Gothic Cathedrals were full 
of fantasies of clerical satire. We might have seen an enormous 
gargoyle of Sergeant Buzfuz protruding above our heads as we passed 
in. It is even probable that the faces of distinguished and living 
advocates of our day—some of whom might possibly be found among 
us to-night—might have loomed above us as we walked to and from the 
Temple of Justice ! But there are no modern artistic examples of 
grotesque statues. 

We have made a considerable headway, we have crossed a very 
important line, and made a very considerable development in statuary 
with the setting up of the statue of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. 
That was the first time that the modern world has almost, in a pagan 
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sense, set up a throne to a god, that is to say, a carved image of an 
imaginary, or at any rate, imaginative being, and set him up for ad- 
miration, for a popular symbol. And really, that having been done 
with Peter Pan, there seems no reason why it should not be done with 
any of the other fictitious characters. If a statue of Pan, why not a 
statue of Peter Magnus? If you have a statue of Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens, why not a statue of Mr. Guppy at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields?) Mr. Guppy would make an admirable statue. Or that 
friend of Mr. Guppy’s—Mr. Jobling with his somewhat highly decorative 
whiskers !_ A very sweeping fashion in sculpture ; he might be treated 
in some of the modern methods of art. Mr. Jobling was the gentleman 
who said: “ He was living in hopes of everything going round and 
being all square.’ Of course, we might have any number of such 
statues—we might have a statue of Mr. Dick, preferably opposite the 
statue of Charles I. We might, in short, decorate the whole of our 
streets even with repetitions of the same figure in certain circumstances. 
For instance, you will remember Mr. Dick Swiveller, that most glorious 
fictitious creature ; I think, if I remember rightly, he said he had shut 
up all the streets down into the Strand except one, by contracting 
pecuniary obligations in them—he had shut up all the roads into the 
Strand except one, and was going to shut that up to-night with a pair 
of gloves! There seems no particular reason why there should not 
be a statue of Mr. Swiveller at the top of the roads going into the Strand, 
representing his various attitudes of reluctance. All those possibilities 
would exist, and we would do it next week if by so doing the imaginative 
life of Dickens might stand for reality in London. 


Iil. 


There has been a great deal of talk, as you have noticed in the news- 
papers, and by journalists and other degraded persons, about a project 
for brightening London. I think, certainly, that the scheme I have 
had the honour to lay before you in its rude outline might possibly 
to some extent brighten London. And nothing short of something of 
that kind would be needed to serve as a real monument to Dickens, 
for any statue, any ordinary average public monument or building 
would be wholly inadequate. Dickens is not a person who can be 
represented by the classical in symbolism, and he is not a person with 
whom, I think, one connects stone or marble, or anything so cold or so 
hard. Dickens, though he is in the common sense dead, is a living 
thing. Wherever his tradition remains he is alive. And unless it were 
possible to populate London with fantastic creatures in stone, I can 
imagine no way in which we could commemorate Charles Dickens. 
But we have commemorated Dickens in a far more symbolical manner 
by having dinner—that dinner anybody who knows and under- 
stands Dickens will admit to be an admirable simile. It is in that 
sense a monument like stone or marble—not that I compare the dinner 
which we have had to-night with any such hard substances—but it 
is a thoroughly suitable and symbolical way to commemorate Dickens. 

There are other and larger ways, but they are impossible to deal with 
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in any speech so elemental and so short as I hope to make this one ; 
but this project of brightening London does represent very fairly and 
in the rough the idea which we shall always connect with hisname. Lon- 
don was not to Dickens a mere field for reforms, though I suppose 
there was never more of the reformer. He was, in many ways, very 
conservative, as are all good Radicals! I am myself a good Radical. 
And I have sometimes hesitated about whether he would have approved 
even of some of the reforms included in such schemes as are discussed for 
brightening London. Iam not sure that he would have liked to abolish 
the London fog, for instance! I am not sure that I myself wish to 
abolish it ! There is a very gorgeous description somewhere in Dickens 
of a London fog, in which he says, I think, ** that it seemed as if nature 
was brewing on a large scale.” It seems that Dickens cared for fog 
more heartily than he did beer, and I know that the same puritanical 
spirit of reform which threatens beer is also tending to threaten fog. 
However, on this subject I feel far too strongly to trust myself! Ido 
not know what one can do to preserve fogs—anything that I can do I 
shall! Smoking as much as possible seems to be the only practicable 
way of working to that end, and it is a method which I shall adopt 
again in a very few minutes. 


Vac 


In conclusion, there are some things that should be remembered 
about Dickens in connection with the idea of a brighter London. 
Dickens made London interesting because he gave it a soul. But he 
made London interesting because he found London interesting. He 
was not one of those people who can only be interested in a thing 
when he has reformed it. You may be perfectly certain that if you 
cannot be interested in a thing, or in a man, until it is reformed or he 
is reformed, first of all, you will never reform him, and secondly, it will 
not be worth doing !_ That patchwork, tumbledown, traditional London 
was of intense interest to Dickens, and people living in it, good, bad, and 
indifferent, were of intense interest. And while I value this new move- 
ment of brightening London, especially as a resistance to the puritan 
patriotism which threatens to darken London, I think we should be 
very careful to see that it is along those happy and traditional lines 
that it is reformed. 

There are many people—and I am not going to talk politics to you 
this evening—but there are many people who will tell you that the 
puritan reform is democratic, or is humanitarian, or is a hundred 
other things. But the thing that I wish to put before you to-night 
is simply this. There is, going along side by side with that puritan 
movement in modern times, a very dangerous pagan movement as well. 
There is a very real danger, particularly among the luxurious classes 
in America, and in England—I might say especially in America—of 
becoming absolutely heartless and riotous in their indulgence in the 
pleasures of life. But what makes that pagan movement to me horrible 
in itself, what makes that pagan movement for the rich horrible is that 
it is largely accompanied with an attempt to impose a puritan regime 
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on the poor. Now, if there is one thing that is calculated to make 
Charles Dickens rise from his grave in indignation, it is that that 
puritanism should be laid upon the poor at the very moment when the 
pagan rich are becoming the most pagan. You have all around you 
all sorts of schemes which in one form or another are for the crushing 
of poor people ; arrangements to prevent the Kit Nubbles’ family from 
going to a theatre; schemes for preventing Tiny Tim from indulging 
in eating and enjoying himself on Christmas Day !_ Schemes for inter- 
fering in all those domesticities of the poor which Dickens of all men 
most faithfully loved and most faithfully described. And side by side 
with it, as I say, you have daily manifestations of a most appalling 
luxury in certain wealthy and more sophisticated circles of the world, 
while Tiny Tim, the Cratchits, and Joe Gargery are put under such 
restrictions. There is going on among the luxurious rich, much against 
the law and prohibition of the country, such a dance of death. That 
kind of thing, which seems very near to murder, exists side by side with 
the crushing of the pleasures of the poor. A very vehement and strong 
protest should be made, and I think it is a proper and fitting occasion 
to-night to make such a protest. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is impossible to speak of Dickens 
without becoming a little combative. Dickens was very far from being 
the easy-going optimist that some people would represent. He was 
from first to last, if ever there was one, a fighting man. But it is not 
well on occasions like this to dwell unduly on such a side of the matter, 
and I will conclude by saying that if Dickens were living now he would 
be able to do what, unfortunately, none of us can do, what no theorists 
can do, what no journalists can do—he would be able to show us living 
people, individuals, unquestionable and innumerable human souls 
crying to us for justice in this cause, and to those real and living people 
we should be unable to refuse justice. 


MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES’S PONY 


AMELESS descendant of an ill-starred line, 
What grim theatric combats hast thou seen 
On Portsmouth’s Stage ! What gibes and tauntings keen 
Were cast on that ill-favoured coat of thine ! 
Though on the year-long road thou did’st incline 
To linger, some chance provender to glean, 
Round many a jading circuit thou hast been— 
Hitched to the four-wheeled chaise of strange design. 


I would not barter thee, immortal hack, 
For Sancho’s trotting ass or Quixote’s steed ; 
Albeit Crummles gave thee kick and whack, 
When all else failed thou wert the ‘‘ heavy lead,” 
Thy clumsy capers making mirth indeed— 


The Infant poised upon thy frowzy back. 
6 * JoHNn FERGUSON. 
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TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS* 
iP 
By Sir ERNEST.WILD. K.C.. M.P. 


i an appreciation implies an analysis, one simply cannot analyse the 

writings of the master. Well might you ask a man to describe— 
one might also say to vivisect—such elemental ideas as “ Mr. Chesterton 
knew him, and was his companion.” Some things, which are simple 
in their complexity, complex us by reason of their essential simplicity. 
And, again, mere narrative would be an impertinence, for the works 
of Dickens, especially in an audience like this, are familiar in our 
mouths as household words. The man who does not know his Dickens 
is either a foolish person or a superior person or both. Therefore, it 
remains for me briefly to speak a word of reverent gratitude to that 
inspired prophet of the Victorian era. 

Despite the narrowness, the pedantry of the time, he did so much 
to regenerate Society, to redress abuses, to right wrong, to humanise 
mankind, and to reconsecrate Christmas. I have just been reading all 
through again, for the twentieth time, his Christmas Stories, beginning 
with that charming, modest little Preface, in which our author apolo- 
gises for what he calls “ the narrow limits imposed upon him,” and 
says that, therefore, any great elaboration is impossible ; and I began 
with the Christmas Carol, that gospel of Christmas, that book that I 
suppose every one of us reads on every Christmas Eve: Ebenezer 
Scrooge and Marley’s Ghost, Tiny Tim, Bob Cratchit, and old Fezziwig’s 
jolly Christmas ball. Then you turn from that laughter to the meeting, 
the horrible scene in the death chamber—the supposed death chamber 
—of Scrooge; and then to the meeting of those three ghouls in that 
room where the charwoman and the undertaker’s man met and quarrelled 
over the spoils. And one feels what a great master of contrast is 
Dickens ; how he makes you laugh, shudder, and cry. 

And then one turns to The Cricket on the Hearth, that very similar 
little story to the Christmas Carol, and only in such a masterpiece, 
perhaps, could one read about such a divine instinct as Caleb Plummer’s 
devotion to his blind daughter. And then that description of John 
Peerybingle’s awful night when he thought that Dot was untrue to 
him. The sudden and, perhaps, somewhat unnatural conversion of 
Gruff and Tackleton, which I do believe is preferable to the much 
more reasonable conversion of Ebenezer Scrooge. Then the description 
of Tilly Slowboy. You remember her upon the great night—she was 
the theme of general admiration. 

One takes up The Battle of Life, which, I think, is the least interesting, 
and reads about Mrs. Britain, always modest, always so grateful to 
her husband for marrying her ; and then one remembers that beautiful 
little touch—the human touch, although it is a legal touch—of Snitchey, 
always speaking for “ Self and Craggs.” 


* Delivered at the Dickens Commemoration Dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on 7th February, 1922. Chairman, Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
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One recalls the cheerful message, the New Year’s message of The 
Chimes. I remember sitting at a Whitefriars Christmas Dinner—you 
know we Whitefriars give a Christmas Dinner to the Ladies—and I 
had a lady next to me—invited to a Christmas Dinner, when the spirit 
of Christmas was the principal toast !_ She observed to me, “ How I 
do abominate Christmas, and all that concerns it!’ But I refrained 
from saying, ‘‘ Why do you come here?”’ In The Chimes, one re- 
members that remarkable contrast between Sir Joseph Bowley—you 
remember him, “the poor man’s friend and father ’’—and Alderman 
Cute ; the remarkable contrast between them and that splendid Toby 
Veck—Trotty, as he was called—spending his last sixpence, when he 
had not earned sixpence for weeks, upon a rasher and tea, which, he 
said, he could not partake of, in order to leave more for Will Fern 
and his little daughter. Lastly, and, I think, perhaps in some ways 
the most wonderful of the five, is The Haunted Man, this priceless 
treasure at its best. There is Milly Swidger, or Mrs. William, who is 
described as “the embodiment of goodness, gentleness, love and 
domesticity,” just like her inventor. Then there is Adolphus Tetterby 
and all the rest, who begin to bore you at first until there comes the 
master-touch, when they entrance you. Then there is the great 
lesson of forgetfulness—what forgetfulness of sorrow, wrong and 
trouble mean, and how Redlaw, the chemist, cries out, ““ My mind is 
going blind. Give me back myself. Ihave lost my memory of sorrow, 
wrong and trouble, and with that I have lost all man would remember! ” 
Ladies and gentlemen, Charles Dickens never lost that memory of 
sorrow, wrong and trouble: therefore, I think, above all things, all 
mankind remembers him. 

Charles Dickens has bequeathed to the English-reading world—a 
legacy that neither dust nor moth can corrupt—a legacy of goodwill 
to man. 


Il. 
By GERVAIS RENTOUL, K.C. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON, on one occasion, spoke of himself and o 
his great discoveries as ‘a small boy upon the seashore picking 

up here and there a pebble of very ordinary beauty, whilst the vast 
ocean of truth lay unexplored before him.” Such is very like the 
feeling one experiences when called upon, especially before such an 
audience as this, to pay tribute to the immortal genius of Charles 
Dickens; because no matter what attributes of his character, no 
matter what aspects of his writings one might select for comment, 
each one of you here who knows the works of Dickens would be able 
to say for justification, as that somewhat fulsome lady, the Queen of 
Sheba said of the magnificent surroundings of the court of King Solomon: 
“Half the glories have not been told.” Moreover, I feel that in my 
learned leader, Sir Ernest Wild and myself being called upon to speak 
after the President—and who better fitted than he ?—has already 
pronounced judgment, there is a departure from established procedure ! 
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Counsel for the Defence—if we may so regard ourselves—are always 
allowed to speak first, even if only in mitigation of sentence! A 
grave charge is brought against Charles Dickens to-night, namely, that 
he was a genius. Well, on his behalf, one can only plead “ Guilty ”’ to 
that accusation ; but, at the same time, there are extenuating circum- 
stances ! i 

As your President has pointed out, for one thing, even if he were a 
genius, he was something far greater—he was a man; and I think it 
is in the manliness of his character as exemplified in his works that 
we find their most lasting appeal. It has been often said “ That the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” and it certainly was so in the case 
of Charles Dickens. Do we not remember, for instance, that it was 
he who struck the irresistible blow to one of the most cruel forms of 
imprisonment that ever degraded the legal system of this country— 
imprisonment for debt; that he was the pioneer of reformation in 
the dreary torture of the Court of Chancery ; that it was he who lashed 
the notorious Yorkshire schools out of existence; that it was he who 
held up to the abomination of public opinion the growing evils and the 
growing weaknesses in the whole public life of the country. And these 
blows were struck far more in sorrow than in anger. He cured even 
by laughter, and banished by ridicule evils that in other nations needed 
the red flag of a revolution. 

But, at the same time, great as is the debt we owe him on this 
account, I venture to think that it is for his priceless gift of humour 
that we are indebted the most. Man has been defined as the only 
animal that laughs, and certainly the power of enjoying relaxation is 
one of the greatest of human blessings. All honour, therefore, to one 
who by his writings has shot flashes of laughing sunlight on our often 
dreary pathway of human existence. 

It is difficult, I think, to define what constitutes a humorist. Wit. 
and humour are not the heritage in any special degree of any particular 
nation, but may we not say that about Charles Dickens’s humour, at: 
any rate, there was something essentially English. It is difficult to — 
define humour, because for the success of witticisms and such like, 
there are needed not only the performer, but a person or persons 
capable of being performed upon. In other words, the frame of mind 
of the recipient is often quite as important as the joke itself. Your 
Chairman has already pointed out the difficulties of definition, although 
I should have imagined that if anybody were in a position to define a 
humorist, he would have been! It is like the fragrance of the 
rose—we notice its scent, but we cannot by definition convey any idea 
of what it is. A country clergyman was out walking one day when 
an old peasant woman of his congregation met him and said: “ Sir, 
you used in your sermon yesterday the phrase ‘a figure of circum- 
locution.’ I should like to know what ‘a figure of circumlocution ’ 
is.” The clergyman said: “It is—dear me—it is merely a para- 
phrastic mode of diction.”” To which the old woman replied : ‘‘ What 
a silly creature I was not to have known that myself!” 

Shakespeare and Dickens, of all writers, can never be replaced, 
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and will have no successors, because each, in their own way, covered 
almost the entire field of imagination. Dickens sleeps among the 
great of his nation in Westminster Abbey. He lies in the Poet’s 
Corner, surrounded by the votaries of both the Arts he loved—Litera- 
ture and the Stage. Some of you here to-day have paid a special 
pilgrimage to that spot, and it is no small tribute to the position held 
by Dickens in the hearts of the people that it is difficult at any time of 
the year to visit the Abbey without finding that flowers have been 
placed by some loving hand on that grave in the darkened corner where 
sleeps the author of so much sunshine. Dickens, in his will, desired 
his friends not to make him the subject of any monument or memorial 
whatsoever. He was right, for like Sir Christopher Wren, he has 
erected his own monument, one which we hope will remain eternally 
with the English race. Prime Ministers, warriors, philanthropists, 
missionaries, divines, all rest in the Abbey. But what Prime Minister 
did more for the working classes, what warrior fought and won greater 
battles against oppression and wrong, what missionary carried lessons 
of truth into more dismal haunts, what divine preached more splendid 
sermons than did Charles Dickens. He loved his nation, and he loved 
every man, and even to-day he seems to beckon them into the light. 
What a flood of sunlight has Dickens flashed across the human race. - 
If ever there was a man of whom it might be truly said: ‘“ He being 
dead yet speaketh,” that man was Charles Dickens. 

Perhaps no words ever summed up better the whole aim and the 
entire purpose of his life and works than when, on one occasion, he 


quoted the lines : 


‘*T live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 
And waits my coming too. 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the friends that need assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 


A NEW “DAVID COPPERFIELD” PLAY 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS AS ACTOR-MANAGER 


[REOSE of us who have followed Mr. Bransby Williams’s career as a 

music hall artist for many years, and have continually lamented the 
waste of his talent as an actor in that capacity, are delighted to hear 
of his great triumph in the new calling of actor-manager which he has 
chosen. It must have required an immense amount of courage on his 
part to give up what was a certain and a lucrative living to embark 
on a new venture, which to even the greatest actor is full of pitfalls. 
But Mr. Williams surely has nothing to regret in taking this step, for 
so far he has met with a great personal triumph wherever he has taken 
his new play of David Copperfield, especially written for him by 
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Walter Frederick Evelyn. He commenced his new career at Bir- 
mingham early in February, and the enthusiasm which greeted his 
acting of Micawber and Peggotty was tremendous, and has been re- 
peated at each town he has visited since. We had the pleasure of 
witnessing the play at Brixton, where the theatre was packed from 
floor to ceiling with an audience that followed the play with keen 
interest and excitement, and were completely carried away with Mr. 
Williams’s creation of the two great characters of Micawber and Peggotty 
—characters that are poles apart. His Micawber is almost perfect, 
and seldom did he make him the clown and buffoon that Tree did. 
His Peggotty would be difficult to over praise. It is as fine and artistic 
in its realization of Dickens’s masterpiece in character drawing as the 
most hardened critic could desire; a veritable triumph for the actor. 
That the audience realized this was revealed by the sincere and pro- 
longed applause which followed each scene. At Brixton this was so 
continuous at the conclusion of the play that the band had to play in 
order to suppress it, so that the speech demanded might be de- 
livered. 

Mr. Williams has made his reputation as a Dickens actor by his 
wonderful cameo character studies in the past, and in David Copperfield 
he has a play thoroughly well planned to suit the requirements of his 
wonderful versatility and personality. Itis a thoroughly workman-like 
play, well designed, effective, and shows admirable craftsmanship. In 
one or two places it does not seem to be perfectly balanced, as in the 
Mrs. Steerforth and Rosa Dartle scene, which might well be dispensed 
with. But where the whole is so good and so satisfying, it is idle to 
quibble over small things. The dramatisers (“ Walter Frederick 
Evelyn ” being the pseudonym of Walter Dexter, Fred T. Harry and 
Evelyn Brookes-Cross) are to be congratulated on their adaptation. 
It is not easy to adapt Dickens's very long book into a play calculated 
to please everyone. Here is one that few can cavil at from a Dickensian 
point of view, whilst from the point of view of the general public’s needs 
to-day for a wholesome, clean and moving drama, fraught with human 
nature, pathos and humour, nothing could be more satisfactory. 
Indeed, we believe Mr. Williams will be playing David Copperfield 
for many months to come. And our best wishes go to him and all 
concerned for continued success. 

Mr. Williams has gathered together a very competent set of players 
to support him, and no doubt they each have reaped the benefit of his 
keen Dickensian knowledge and experience. Of the ladies in the cast, 
Miss Minnie Watersford as Betsey Trotwood, Miss Mamie Thorpe as 
Mrs. Gummidge, and Miss Nellie Hook as Mrs. Micawber fitted their 
parts to perfection, and Agnes and Little Em’ly were very sympa- 
thetically played by Miss Nina Gerrard and Miss Katherine Carlton. 
Mr. Frederick Keen as Copperfield, Mr. Douglas Ives as Traddles, Mr. 
Wiliam Lorrimer as Mr. Wickfield and Ham, and Mr. Wilfred 
Launceston as Uriah Heep, kept up the quality of the acting, although 
we thought the latter a little extravagant in his antics, as we also 
thought Miss Le Field’s Mrs. Crupp a little over done. 


es 
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PICKWICK v. PUSSYFOOT 


PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING THE CONVIVIAL PROPENSITIES OF 
PICKWICKIAN TIMES, AND INCIDENTALLY SHEWING THAT 
PUBLIC OPINION HAS SINCE THEN REVOLUTIONISED 
PERMITTED HABITS WITHOUT WAITING 
FOR THE IMPOSITION OF 
‘(PERMITTED HOURS” 


Extracted by ARCHIBALD S. BENNETT 


DINNER AND THE CHARITY BALL AT ROCHESTER. 


OX the first day of their travels (13th May, 1827), the Pickwickians 

put up at The Bull, Rochester, and entertained Jingle at dinner. 

A “Ball for the benefit of a Charity’ was held there the same 
evening, and the temptation to be present and to take Jingle with 
him “‘ was strong upon Mr. Tupman.” Winkle and Snodgrass were 
already fast asleep, and the wine “had stolen also upon the senses 
of Mr. Pickwick ..... whose head was sunk in his bosom, and 
perpetual snoring, with a partial choke, occasionally, were the only 
audible indications of the great man’s presence.” 

The abstraction of Winkle’s dress clothes for Jingle’s use was therefore 
an easy matter; and the next morning, when he examined the coat, 
“‘ which exhibited evident tokens of having been worn on the preceding 
night,” Winkle at once concluded that he himself had worn it, that 
he “ had taken too much wine after dinner... . . and had, in fact, 
been very drunk.” 


DineLey DELL v. ALL-MUGGLETON. 


On the second day of their first visit to Manor Farm, Wardle and 
the Pickwickians (other than the wounded Tupman, who was left to 
the care of the ladies) attended the grand cricket match between 
Dingley Dell and All-Muggleton, and again met Jingle. After the 
match they accepted an invitation—which included Jingle—“ to 
partake of a plain dinner at the Blue Lion,” and they did not “ go 
home till morning.” 


Eleven—twelve—one o’clock had struck ..... before a strange 
voice (Jingle’s) was heard in the kitchen, and “‘ rather more than a 
glimmering of the real..... shocking..... dis-gusting..... dreadful 


—state of the case obtained,” which fully justified Emma’s suggestion 
that “ two of the boys should carry the gentlemen upstairs.” 

The indefatigable and unaffected Jingle was able to rise betimes 
next morning, but “ his companions remained in bed overpowered by 
the dissipation of the previous night.”’ 


THE EATANSWILL ELECTION. 


On the day before the Nomination at Katanswill, every man “as 
supped” at the Peacock ..... “slept vere he fell down,” and the 
next morning Sam and the two waiters “dragged” ’em out one by 
one..... and put “’em under the pump” ..... until they were “in 
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reg’lar fine order ”’—at a fee of a “shillngahead”..... * During 
the whole time of the polling... .. everything was conducted on the 
most liberal and delightful scale. Exciseable articles were remarkably 
cheap at the public houses—and spring vans paraded the streets for 
the accommodation of voters who were seized with any temporary 
dizziness in the head—an epidemic which prevailed among the electors 


during the contest... .. and under the influence of which they might 
frequently be seen lying on the pavements in a state of utter insensi- 
bility.” 


It will be remembered that Sam had recourse, and with equal success, 
to the pump remedy on the morning after the arrival of Mr. Pickwick 
and himself at The Angel at Bury, when he dispelled * all the feverish 
remains of the previous evening’s conviviality thro’ the instrumentality 
of a halfpenny shower bath (having induced a young gentleman attached 
to the stable department, by the offer of that coin, to pump over his 
head and face until he was perfectly restored) ’’—and was at once 
able to discuss with Job Trotter “ an exhilarating compound formed 
by mixing together in a pewter vessel certain quantities of British 
Hollands and the f:agrant essence of the clove.” 


WARDLE’S SHOOTING PARTY AND THE POUND. 


On the occasion of Wardle’s shooting party (on September Ist), Mr. 
Pickwick ~ took the field’ in a wheelbarrow, and later in the day 
was wheeled in a state of torpor to the pound by order of Captain 
Boldwig. This condition was produced by a constant succession of 
glasses of cold punch consumed at the lunch at One Tree Hill, when 
* vielding by degrees to the influence of the exciting liquid, rendered 
more so by the heat, Mr. Pickwick expressed a strong desire to recollect 
a song which he had heard in his infancy, and the attempt proving 
abortive, sought to stimulate his memory with more glasses of punch, 
which appeared to have quite a contrary effect—for, from forgetting the 
words of the song, he began to forget how to articulate any words at 
all; and finally, after rising to his legs to address the company in an 
eloquent speech, he fell into the barrow and fast asleep, simultaneously.” 

It is not surprising, therefore—that, on his release from the pound, 
he accepted Wardle’s advice not to bring an action for false imprison- 
ment against Captain Boldwig—and that he was ready to join in the 
general roar of laughter which, with “a glass of brandy and water all 
round,” closed the scene. 


“ FAVOURITE BEVERAGES.” 


And here it may be noted that brandy was in favour at the time 
for incidental drinking, and that there is no reference to whiskey in 
the book. ¢ 

‘Brandy and water, hot and strong, sweet and plenty, was the 
remedy prescribed by Jingle for the damage done by No. 924 at the 
Golden Cross in the morning of the journey to Rochester; the next 
day Winkle was glad of a “lengthened pull at the same exhilarating 
liquid ” before facing the pugnacious Slammer, and the same evening 
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~ Dismal Jemmy made “ another glass..... of brandy and water, and 
slowly swallowed half of it” before proceeding with “ The Strollers’ 
Tale,” and Mr. Pickwick required a bumper of it to restore his “ cus- 
tomary expression ” after the visit of the “ officers of the 97th.” 

After his first interview with Dodson and Fogg, Mr. Pickwick, 
feeling “ rather ruffled,” expressed a desire for “a glass of brandy and 
water warm,” and was directed by Sam to the “second court on the 
right hand side—last house but vun on the same side the vay,” and 
instructed to ‘‘ take the box as stands in the first fire-place, ’cos there 
warn’t no leg in the middle o’ the table.’’ There he met and was 
introduced to Mr. Weller, Senr., and, before he left, “* ordered a glass 
of brandy here,” to enable Mr. Weller * to drink his health and success 
to Sammy.” 

He ‘‘called for a glass of his favourite beverage’ when he was 
introduced by Lowton to the company at the Magpie and Stump ; at 
the Great White Horse at Ipswich—when he dined with Mr. Peter 
Magnus, “ they ordered a bottle of the worst possible port wine at the 
highest possible price, for the good of the house, and drank brandy 
and water for their own”; and, before he listened to the Bagman’s 
story at the Bush at Bristol, “‘ the waiter placed a small decanter of 
brandy and some hot water before him.” 

Sam required the assistance of ‘‘ nine penn’orth of brandy and water 
luke, and the inkstand,’’ when composing his valentine, and his father 
called for ““a double glass of the inwariable” (presumably brandy} 
when waiting to hear it read. 

Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen drank it in the morning, and generally 
neat. At breakfast on Christmas morning, at Manor Farm, “ one on 
fem tei was a drinkin’ brandy neat, vile the tother one... .. had 
got a barrel o’ oysters atween his knees, vich he was openin’ like steam 
and taking aim with the shells at young dropsy..... - 

The “ patent digester,’ produced by Ben Allen for Winkle’s enter- 
tainment when he called to enquire the way at Bob Sawyer’s surgery 
at Bristol, was contained in “a black bottle half full of brandy”; 
and though Winkle was allowed to qualify it as “it was rather early,” 
Bob tossed off “a glass of the liquor with great relish ’’ (and was able 
after beer at dinner to take his share of a “‘reeking jorum of rum 
punch ”’); and (probably) the same “ black bottle went round till it 
was empty’ on the occasion of Mr. Pickwick’s call to announce the 
elopement and marriage of Arabella. 

On the other hand Stiggins and Pell preferred rum. Pell took it 
cold, threepennyworth at a time, but Stiggins’ “ partikler vanity ” 
ets was “rum warm ..... with three lumps of sugar to the tumbler.” 
A glass of it “ reeking hot’ was beside him when Sam first met him 
at the “‘ Marquis of Granby.” He asked for it when he visited Sam 
in the Fleet, and cursed ‘the cruelty of the inhuman persecutors ” 
who did not allow it to be sold there, and when, after knocking Brother 
Tadger head first down the ladder, he was removed from the meeting 
of the Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer 
Temperance Association to strong lodgings for the night, he was “as 
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far gone in rum and water as ever he was at the Marquis of Granby, 
Dorking, and that was not saying a little, neither.” 

On his last appearance at ‘ The Marquis, ” before being tumbled 
through the bar and immersed in the horse trough, Mr. Weller ‘‘ threw 
the remainder ” of a tumbler mixed by Stiggins himself (but on this 
occasion with four lumps of sugar) * in his face, and the glass into the 


grate.” 
The select company of Bath footmen were divided in their tastes. 
At the friendly swarry, the “chief exquisites..... ordered ‘cold 


scrub and water,’ but with the others, gin and water sweet appeared 
to be the favourite beverage,” while Sam acquired merit and distinction 
by ordering “‘a large bowl of punch,” three-quarters of which were 
* left behind ” by Smauker for the consumption and undoing of Blazes 
and the man in blue. 


THe Curistmas Visit TO Manor Farm. 


The best illustration of the amazing capacity of the Pickwickians 
for sustained consumption is offered by the Christmas visit to Manor 
Farm. They ~ travelled down ” on the morning of the 22nd December, 
and at three o'clock “stood..... safe and sound..... upon the 
steps of the Blue Lion, Muggleton, having taken on the road quite 
enough of ale and brandy to enable them to bid defiance to the frost . 

Bs ei They were a happy party that night, and “long after the 
ladies had retired, the hot elder wine, well qualified with brandy and 
spice, went round and round and round again.” Next morning, Bella 
was married to the faithful Trundle at the parish church of Dingley 
Dell, and at the breakfast afterwards, healths were drunk and 
toasts proposed, “until the mysterious disappearance of both the 
poor relations under the table warned the party that it was time to 
adjourn.” 

Thev met again at dinner after a twenty-five mile walk, undertaken 
by the males (except the poor relations, who remained in bed)... . . 
“to get rid of the effects of the wine at breakfast; it was as hearty 
an affair as the breakfast ..... and there were some more toasts.” 
Then came tea and coffee, and then the ball, and finally ~ there was a 
glorious supper downstairs, notwithstanding, and a good long sitting 
after it,” and we learn without surprise that, when Mr. Pickwick 


awoke late next morning, “he had a confused recollection of having 
A eaten Sir invited somewhere about five-and- forty people to dine with 
HC eae and that he considered it a pretty certain indication of his 


having taken something besides exercise on the previous night.” 

Next night—C hristmas Eve—there were games in the kitchen ..... 
and when “they were all tired of them, * they SAL GOWN. os.) 6. toa 
substantial supper and a mighty bowl of wassail, something smaller 
than an ordinary wash- house copper ~—which required “two hours’ 
good, before you see the bottom. .. - . ‘4 

On Christmas morning, Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen appeared—and 
their behaviour at breakfast has been referred to. The whole party 


‘then went to church, and * after a substantial lunch, with the agreeable 
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items of strong beer and cherry-brandy,” adjourned for “an hour on 
the ice,” with alarming consequences to Mr. Pickwick, who after 
rescue and a quick and “ skimming” return to the Farm, was put to 
bed and presided there over ‘‘a grand carouse, held in honour of his 
safety,” during which a bowl of punch followed by a second and a 
third, was ordered in. 

The next morning—when the party broke up—Mr. Pickwick awoke 
without a symptom of rheumatism, thereby proving, “as Bob Sawyer 
very justly observed, that there is nothing like hot punch in such cases, 
and that if ever hot punch did fail to act as a preventive, it was merely 
because the patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking enough 
of it.” 


Mr. Pickwick’s JouRNEYS TO BristoL AND BIRMINGHAM. 


On his release from the Fleet, Mr. Pickwick, influenced by Arabella’s 
appeal and Perker’s prompting, agreed to go to Bristol, and from 
there to Birmingham, to inform Ben Allen and Mr. Winkle, Senr., 
respectively, of her marriage, and the next day he set out for Bristcl 
with Sam in ** a comfortable post coach.” The interview, quarrel and 
reconciliation on his arrival there—when the * black bottle went round 
till it was empty,” has been referred to above. 

The next day he left the Bush at 8-45 to pick up Ben Allen, and 
was embarrassed to find that Bob Sawyer proposed to join the party, 
and, as the chaise would only hold two, to share the dickey with Sam. 

The riotous behaviour of the “ outsides ” when they “* emerged upon 
the open road” roused Mr. Pickwick to an indignant protest, but he 
was appeased by the offer of the case-bottle, and after sharing with 
Ben Allen the contents—which proved, * after a second taste,” to be 
milk punch—agreed that it was not possible to be angry with Bob. 

At the Bell, at Berkeley Heath, where they arrived at 11-30, ° very 
great justice was done” to a cold lunch with bottled ale and some 
very best Madeira, and the case bottle was refilled with “the best 
substitute for milk-punch that could be procured on so short a notice.” 

At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury, they stopped to dine; * there 
was more bottled ale, with some more Madeira and some port besides, 
and the case-bottle was replenished for the fourth time,” and when, 
after sleeping for thirty miles, they reached the Old Royal at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Pickwick was not able to alight until Ben Allen had * been 
partially awakened... .. and dragged out by the collar by Sam.” 

For once, the usual buoyancy of the party failed to assert itself. 
They would take nothing but *Soda Water, and after the depressing 
interview with Mr. Winkle, Senior, they went “ silent and supperless ” 
to bed, and even remained “ floored’ on the following morning. 


* NOTE.—At breakfast on the morning after the dinner and ball at 
Rochester, Mr. Pickwick ‘‘ evinced an unusual attachment to silence and soda 
water.” Lowton relied on ‘a bottle of soda” to restore him when ont 
of sorts after ‘‘ keeping it up pretty tolerably”’ at the Magpie and Stump. 

Soda-water was also taken by Winkle on his return to the Bush after 


dining with Bob Sawyer at Bristol, but on that occasion it was ‘ mixed ” 
with brandy. 
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THE FLIGHT THROUGH THE BLACK COUNTRY 


By HENRY SAVAGE 


M* copy of The Old Curiosity Shop has gone the way of many 

other books in the glass-protected family bookcase of boyhood. 
Most of those books—the Fenimore Cooper’s, the Erckmann-Chatrian’s, 
the Dickens’s and others—were literally given away with a pound of 
tea. You—or your parents, rather—bought tea from some enterprising 
firm, and with so many wrappers went the firm’s gift of books. Tem 
pora mutantur/ and for the worse, I think, when wrapper-collectors 
are given silly photographs of popular footballers, and the like. How- 
ever, one’s own age has its compensations, I suppose. I used to hate— 
and do still—glass-protected bookcases, but, being now grown up, 
have no longer to suffer them. I ought also to be ashamed, perhaps, 
at not having replaced my favourite Dickens book with another copy 
to join the goodly company which harbours dust on open shelves. 
But why should 1? The Old Curiosity Shop is mine in the spirit—all 
of it that matters to me personally is a part of me. A boy who read it 
at four years of age is not likely to find anything new in it at forty. 
I am in very truth the boy who stands upside down outside Quilp’s 
window. If I am not Quilp, it is because I won't be Quilp, or by 


_prace of providence can’t be Quilp. And, besides, I like my rum 


with coffee. Nor will I be that priggish Kit. But it is enough that 
these or any other spirits of the book will ~ come when I do call for 
them.” Am I alone in my room writing of these memories? A 
ridiculous notion ! I shall have lost touch with reality when I cease 


_co believe that as real as the untidiness about me is a table in my 


room at which sit Dick and the Marchioness and a piece of orange peel. 
You cannot be alone if you have loved. And that, cynical Pilate, is 
truth. 

But what I cannot understand is the extraordinary impression 
teceived by a small boy from the flight of the old man and Nell (bother 
the ‘‘ Little’? Nell !) through the Black Country. I realized some of 
it years later in the country around Charleroi—not our own Black 
Country, mark you, but in Belgium. And this is the more curious 
(or perhaps the less curious), because my mother was born and brought 
up in Belgium. All I know is that around Charleroi I had that “I 
have been here before” feeling of which Rossetti speaks in a famous 
sonnet. It is as certain that Nell and her grandfather fled across the 
Charleroi outskirts as that Browning’s Childe Roland, with his slug- 
horn, went through the valley of desolation which in 1918 was called 
Bucquoy on the Somme. And these are simple truths—so simple 
that subtle people cannot but label them paradoxica] nonsense. 

I would like to be able to explain that Black Country atmosphere 
created by Dickens. Most people, I fancy, think of him chiefly as a 
creator of human characters and demi-gods, but was there ever such 
atmosphere as he gives us in that awful flight? Think of the terror 
of the old man, of the child’s patient, loving attempts to allay it. It 
is one of the most awful, the most dreadful, things in literature. 
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The only atmosphere in prose approaching it is that of Emily Bronté’s 
masterpiece. Quilp is less a real villain than a real grotesque. Conse- 
quently he does not inspire terror. But in that atmosphere is terror 
indeed, and the suggestion of something fiendish behind it all. It is 
perhaps open to question if Dickens created a real villain. Compare 
-any of his so-called villains with Iago or even with Jones of Conrad’s 
“The Victory.” For me, at any rate, the flight will always be the 
most powerful piece of writing in The Old Curiosity Shop. And when 
T have fully realized that deepest of all my childhood’s impressiuns— 
well, I shall be able then to dare the ogre of the Dark Tower with my 
slug-horn. 


INTO THE CITY WITH DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 


Lt 
TEMPLE BAR TO SAINT PAUL’S 
lie 


ee a fund of romance was lost to London town when Temple 
Bar was taken from us. Posterity had to bow its head to the 
exigencies of time, and a great Dickens landmark was lost. 

As Temple Bar stands to-day at the entrance to Theobald’s Park, 
Middlesex, it is meaningless to us. No longer is it the gateway to 
the magic city of the giants, through which Dickens pictured himself 
passing when he “ got lost one day in the City of London,” and resolved 
to “try about the city for any opening of a Whittington nature.” 
When he came to it, he tells us, in Gone Astray, it took him half an 
hour to stare at it, and he left it unfinished even then. “ It seemed,’” 
he said, “* a wicked old place, albeit a noble monument of architecture 
and a paragon of utility.” 

In the opening chapter of Bleak House, Temple Bar is not treated 
with quite so much respect, for we find it referred to as “‘ that leaden- 
headed old obstruction, appropriate ornament for the threshold of a 
leaden-headed old corporation,” and, again, in the same book, on the 
hottest day in the long vacation, it says, “Temple Bar gets so hot, 
that it is, to the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street. what a heater is 
in an urn, and keeps them simmering all night.” 

The Prentice Knights of Parnaby Rudge “ took an oath not on any 
account ., ... to damage cr in any way disfigure Temple Bar, which 
was strictly constitutional, and always to be approached with reserve.’” 

Temple Bar was “ headless and forlorn in these degenerate days ”” 
when Mr. Dorrit passed under it—also, like us, on the way to the 
city—and on a like mission David Copperfield and Dan’l Peggotty 
“came through Temple Bar into the city,” whilst Tom Pinch actually 
had the temerity to stop inside Temple Bar itself to laugh heartily over 
the ‘ beefsteak pudding made with flour and eggs, until John Westlock 
and his sister fairly ran away from him and left him to have his laugh 
out by himself.” 
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With all these thoughts crowding upon us, let us imagine we pass 
through the Bar into the City by way of Fleet Street. Immediately 
on our right No. 1 Fleet Street marks the site of the older premises, 
' Tellson’s Bank, by Temple Bar... . . the triumphant perfection of 
inconvenience,” where Mr. Jarvis Lorry sat in a musty black closet 
“at great books ruled for figures, with perpendicular iron bars to his 
window, as if that were ruled for figures too, and everything under the 
clouds were a sum.” é 

Outside the Bank, Jerry Cruncher was wont to sit on the “ wooden 


TEMPLE BAR 


As it was in Dickens’s time 
stool made out of a broken backed chair cut down,” a character “as 
well known to Fleet Street and the Temple as the Bar itself—and 


almost as ill looking.” 
il 


What a crowd of characters did Dickens make to walk along Fleet 
Street ! First, Mr. Stryver *~ projecting himself into Soho, while he 
was yet on Saint Dunstan’s side of Temple Bar, bursting in his full 
blown way along the pavement, to the jostlement of all the weaker 
people.” Then Mr. Boffin * jogging along Fleet Street... .. when 
he became aware that he was closely tracked and observed by a man 
of genteel appearance.” Then little David Copperfield himself, who, 
when he had no money, “used to look at a venison shop in Fleet 
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Street.” In later years David took his old nurse Peggotty “‘ to see 
some perspiring Waxwork in Fleet Street (melted I should hope these 
twenty years).” Probably these were Mrs. Salmon’s Waxwork at 
No. 17, once the palace of Prince Henry. Maypole Hugh crossed the: 
road hereabouts to ply the knocker of Middle Temple Gate, and opposite 
the Inner Temple Gate, a little further on, Bradley Headstone tested, 
“ baffled, exasperated and weary ”’ after the gate had closed on Eugene 
Wrayburn and Mortimer Lightwood. , 

The funeral cortege of the spy, as described in A Tale of Two Cities, 
found ‘“‘ an unusual concourse pouring down Fleet Street, westward,” 
and a similar concourse eastward is described in Pickwick when Sam 
Weller got himself put into the Fleet to keep his master company. 
“Some little commotion was occasioned in Fleet Street, by the 
pleasantry of the eight gentlemen in the flank who persevered in 
walking four abreast.”’ 

Chancery Lane, on the left, is one of the main arteries of Legal 
Land, and its Dickens associations will be dealt with in a subsequent 
issue of The Dickensian. Just beyond is Clifford’s Inn, where “ tenant 
of a top set—bad character—shut himself up in his bedroom closet, 
and took a dose of arsenic,” to be found by his successor some months. 
later, as narrated at the “‘ Magpie and Stump ” in Pickwick. 

Tip Dorrit found “a stool and twelve shillings a week ..... in 
the office of an attorney ..... in Clifford’s Inn,” and here “languished 
for six months.” Clifford’s Inn is also referred to in Bleak House: 
by Trooper George as being the office of Melchisedeck, the legal agent 
of old Smallweed ; and in the archway, Rokesmith made his secretarial 
proposals to Mr. Boffin. “ Would you object to turn aside into this. 
place—I think it is called Clifford’s Inn—where we can hear one another 
better than in the roaring street?..... Mr. Boffin glanced into the 
mouldy little plantation, or cat preserve, of Clifford’s Inn, as it was 
that day..... Sparrows were there, cats were there, dry rot and wet 
rot were there, but it was not otherwise a suggestive spot.” 

The fact that the Dickens Fellowship has its offices in its precincts 
adds a further Dickensian association with the old inn. 

Next to Clifford’s Inn is St. Dunstan’s Church. The old church, 
with its clock and two giants—as seen by Maypole Hugh, and David 
Copperfield, and also by young Charles in Gone Astray—was pulled 
down in 1830. This, too, was the church of The Chimes, and outside 
here Toby Veck used to trot up and down and take consolation from 
the bells. On the opposite side of the street is Serjeant’s Inn, men- 
tioned in Pickwick. 

At No. 166 Fleet Street is Johnson’s Court, where were the offices. 
of the “ Old Monthly Magazine” that published Dickens’s first con- 
tribution to literature, the MS. of which he dropped “ stealthily one 
evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, into a dark letter box in 
a dark office up a dark court in Fleet Street.” ‘The Daily News” 
office further along, on the right, reminds us that it was Dickens who 
started the paper in 1846. The present offices in Bouverie Street are 
adorned with a head of Dickens carved in the stonework. 
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: ee Whitefriars Street is Hanging Sword Alley, where J erry Cruncher 
ived. 


aT 


Fleet Street ends at Ludgate Circus; to the left runs Farringdon 
Street, formerly Fleet Market, on the right of which, where the Memorial 
Hall now stands, stood the Fleet Prison, memorable from its associa- 
tions with Pickwick, too long for more than brief mention here. 

Just under the railway arch in Ludgate Hill, on the left, is La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, where stood the famous Coaching Inn which Tony 


ST. DUNSTAN’S IN THE WEST 
As it was until 1830 


Weller made his headquarters ; further on, at No. 42, was the London 
Coffee House, where Arthur Clennam sat on the Sunday of his arrival 
in London, watching the people sheltering from the rain in the “ public 
passage opposite: and listening to the Bells ringing * Come to church, 
come to church... . . they wont come, they wont come.” The 
house stiJl exists. little altered in appearance structurally. In the 
distance St. Paul’s looms, large as it appeared to so many of the Dickens 
people. “ There be Paul's Church. “Ecod, he be a soizable “un he 
be.” Thus John Browdie to his wife on their wedding trip. “ Ralph 
Nickleby ..... as he passed St. Paul’s, stepped aside into a doorway 
to set his watch, with his hand on the key and his eye on the Cathedral 
dial.”’ 
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In Master Humphrey's Clock we have a long account of a visit 
made to the clock turret; and David Copperfield “ varied the legal 
character of settling Peggotty’s affairs by going to the top of St. 
Paul’s”’: not that it afforded that good creature much pleasure, for 
“from her long attachment to her work-box it became a rival of the 
picture on the lid, and was in some particulars vanquished, she con- 
sidered, by that work of art.” 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard, David’s aunt was accosted by her husband, 
much to the surprise of David, and Eugene Wrayburn tracked the 
Schoolmaster watching them in this neighbourhood. Dean’s Court 
on the right leads to where, what Mr. Boffin called “‘ Doctor Scommons,” 
used to stand. Doctor's Commons is described by Steerforth as “a 
lazy old nook near Saint Paul’s Churchyard..... a little out of the 
way place..... that has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s 
wills and people’s marriages.” 

Here David worked with Spenlow and Jorkins. Here, too, in earlier 
years, had come Jingle for his marriage license, which prompted Sam 
Weller to tell the tale of his father’s adventures with the touts for 
marriage licenses, who used to infest the neighbourhood. An in- 
teresting association with this district is that Dickens rented an office 
at No. 5 Bell Yard, off Carter Lane, in 1831, whilst a reporter for one 
of the offices in the Commons. How near we were to losing Dickens 
as a novelist, at this period, is told in a letter he wrote to Forster 
some years later. 


“TI wrote to Bartley, who was stage-manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and told him how young I was, and exactly what I thought 
I could do; and that I believed I had a strong perception of character 
and oddity, and a natural power of reproducing in my own person 
what I observed in others. This was at the time when I was at 
Doctor’s Commons as a short-hand writer for the proctors. And I 
recollect I wrote the letter from a little office I had there, where 
the answer came also. There must have been something in my 
letter that struck the authorities, for Bartley wrote to me almost 
immediately to say that they were busy getting up the “‘ Hunchback ” 
(so they were), but that they would communicate with me again in 
a fortnight. Punctual to the time another letter came, with an 
appointment to do anything of Mathew’s I pleased before him 
and Charles Kemble, on a certain day at the theatre. My sister 
Fanny was in the secret, and was to go with me to play the 
songs. I was laid up when the day came with a terrible bad cold 
and inflammation of the face, the beginning, by-the-bye, of that 
annoyance in one ear to which I am subject to this day. I wrote 
to say so, and added that I would resume my application next season. 
I made a great splash in the gallery soon afterwards ; the Chronicle 
opened to me; I had a distinction in the little world of the news- 
paper, which made one like it ; began to write ; didn’t want money ; 
had never thought of the stage but as the means of getting it; 
gradually left off turning my thoughts that way, and never resumed 
the idea. I never told vou this, did I? See how near I may have 
been to another sort of life.” 


(To be continued. 
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“Q’ ON DICKENS 


PEOFESSOR SIR A. T. QUILLER COUCH, Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge, who is lecturing at 
Cambridge this academical year on distinguished Victorians in con- 
nection with literature, gave two lectures upon Dickens. He had a 
Jarge and distinguished audience to welcome him back to the Arts 
School after his recent severe illness. 
_ The lectures opened with a sketch of Charles Dickens seeking shelter 
in Westminster Hall to cover his emotion on seeing his first story in 
print, and showed how, throughout life, unbefriended youth always 
had so great a hold upon him. ‘ But,” said Sir Arthur, “I am a 
Professor, and ought to begin by assuring you that this figure in 
‘Westminster Hall has a real historical interest in connection with 
your studies of English literature. Well, then, it has. The date of 
the apparition is New Year’s Day, 1834, and by New Year’s Day, 
1838, Charles Dickens was not only the most popular of living authors, 
but in a fair way to become that which he remained until the end in 
1870—a great national institution. I use no exaggerated term. Our 
fathers of the Nineteenth Century had a way (and perhaps not a bad 
way) of considering their great writers as national institutions. Carlyle 
was one, Ruskin was another. Tennyson, too, and Browning had 
their sacred niches; and Darwin and Buckle, John Stuart Mill also, 
and George Eliot, and Thackeray. These names leap to memory as 
names of household gods. Dickens stood exalted in a rank apart.” 
Dickens’s popularity, Sir Arthur said, did not resemble any popularity 
known to us in our day; the deserved popularity of Mr. Kipling for | 
example. We must also (of this generation it might be asking a hard 
thing, but it was necessary) get it out of our minds that Dickens was, 
in any sense, at all a cheap artist playing to the gallery. He was a 
writer of imperfect, or hazardous, literary education, but he was also 
a man of iron will, and an artist of the fiercest literary conscience. 
Dealing with the Christmas Books, Sir Arthur said Dickens saw 
always the Englishman’s house as his castle, fortified and provisioned 
against the discharge of snow and sleet, always most amply provisioned. 
Witness his vision in A Christmas Carol of the throne of Christmas 
Present. “If you don’t understand this God’s plenty in Dickens,” 
Sir Arthur continued, “this heaping up of meat and drink upon the 
tender charities of life, why then you almost certainly have no taste 
for Aristophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Swift, or any of the robuster 
writers, though you may pretend to it. An abstainer or a faithful 
citizen of a Prohibitionist country may, for ought I know, be a far 
better man than I; but if he pretend to understand Aristophanes, or 
Rabelais, or Montaigne, or Shakesepare, or Swift, I know that he 
cannot have the necessary equipment, and is merely a shallow humbug.” 
“Dickens was always in the straight line of Chaucer, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Fielding, a preacher of man’s dignity in his full appetite, 
and, quite consciously, as a national genius, he preached the doctrine 
of Christmas to his nation. If I were asked to choose, out of the 
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story of English literature, a short list of the most fecund authors, | 
should start with Chaucer, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Donne, Dryden, 
Pope, Samuel Johnson, Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Browning. If compelled to reduce the list to three, choosing 
the three most lavishly endowed by God for their fellows’ good, I 
almost think that among all God’s plenty I should choose, as pre- 
eminent stars, Shakespeare, Burke, and Dickens. Dickens invented 
a world; he peopled it with men and women for our joy; and my 
confidence in the diuturnity of his fame rests even on more than this :: 
on the experience that, testing this genius by whatever standard a 
critic may, he has by-and-by to throw down his measure and admit that: 
while Dickens was always a learner, out of his prodigality he could at 
any moment have knocked the critic over by creating a new world with 
new and delectable lasting characters to take it in charge.” 


A DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


SUBSCRIBER sends us the following Double Acrostic, asking 
if we can help him to solve it. We consider the best way to 
deal with the matter is to set it as a task for our readers. 

The two Pillars are surnames of characters from different novels,. 
and the quotations are all from Dickens’s writings, the missing word 
in each light being, of course, that required to furnish the solution. 

“ He has the constitution of a rhinoceros, the digestion of an ostrich, 
and the concentration of an oyster.” 

“ He was a kind of human barrel organ, with a little list of tunes at 
which he was continually working over and over again, without any 
variation.” 

1. “IT asked leave to teach — 
after a long while.” 

2. “Did I mention that he had always one eye wide open, and one 
eye nearly shut; and that the one eye nearly shut, was always. 


, and I got it with much difficulty 


the ——— eye.” 
3. “ I ain’t a person to live with them as has had money left. Things 
go too contrairy with me. I had rather be a i 


4. “ He knew in his cups three distinct stages of intoxication, the- 

, the quarrelsome, the amorous. 

5. “I see a golden prospect before me; it’s very bright, it’s very 
beautiful, it’s very joyous ; here I go bounding over the to: 
come at it!” 

6. “ A malignant scowl passed over the profound face of the —. as 
he drew from his pocket the ‘ Independent’ of that morning.” 


Norr.—After the above was set in type, we discovered that the. 
acrostic was taken from ‘‘ Literary Acrostics” (Series 3), published 
December Ist and June Ist, for which £6 in prizes is awarded. The 
book of acrostics may be obtained from A. E., The Gables, Twyford,, 
Winchester, price 2s. 6d. The answer to the Dickens acrostic will. 
appear in the Fourth Series, published on June Ist.—Epiror. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E.B.C. 

The 15 bezants are the arms of the Duke and his Duchy, and the 
county or individual Cornishmen are, strictly speaking, no more entitled 
to use them than individual Britons generally are entitled to use what 
Mr. Weller the elder calls the “‘ col-lection o’ fabulous animals ” which 
eT up the Royal Arms.—Western Morning News, 16th December, 

Like “ Todgers,” the Mother of Parliaments can “‘ come out strong 
on occasion.”—Sunday Times, 18th December, 1921. 

Girt Facin.—The police story showed that the girl inspired the 
boys, and helped them to acquire the parish church offertory box, a 
hospital box, a Y.M.C.A. cash box, and goods from various offices. 
She played the part of Fagin, accepting the stolen goods, pledging them, 
and taking the lion’s share of the plunder herself. The boys had a 
spree at the town fair with the remainder.— Daily News, 29th December, 
1921. 

“Your article sends my mind back at once to Dickens in David 
Copperfield, when Miss Betsy Trotwood, on parting from David at Mr. 
Wickins’ (stc) says: ‘Never be mean in anything; never be false ; 
never be cruel. Avoid these vices, Trot, and I can always be hopeful 
of you.’ ”’—From a letter in Daily News, 31st December, 1921. 

‘*T know not how to answer unless it be, in the noble words of Sam 
Weller: ‘ That’s what we call a self-evident proposition, as the cat’s- 
meat-man said to the house-maid when she said he was no gentleman.’ ” 
—J.K.C., London Mercury, December, 1921. 

In Admiralty cases a judge is not expected to know how to hand 
reef and steer; he has the assistance of a nautical assessor; and 
where doctors disagree he may have a medical assessor. But in a 
dressmaking affray, which is indeed a fierce and furious contest, he has 
to rush in between Madame Mantalini and Miss Montmorency, and 
listen to shrill complaints about gussets, flounces, and basting, and 
pretend to understand what has happened when a dress piece has 
been ‘cut on the cross.”—Judge Parry in Daily Chronicle, 2nd 
January, 1922. 

Go into court and listen to him (Sir Edward Marshall Hall). ‘* Never,” 
you will hear him say, “in the whole course of my professional career, 
never from the very first moment of my applying myself to the study 
of the law, have I approached a case with such great emotion or with 
such a heavy sense of responsibility !”’ It is Buzfuz speaking again.— 
From ‘“ Blood and Thunder in Advocacy,” by A Barrister in Daily 
News, 12th January, 1922. 

Piers Plowman attacked the lawyers ‘‘ Pleading the Law for pennies 
and for pounds, Unlocking their lips never for love of our Lord,” and 
Dickens pictured for us the dying Chancery prisoner in the Fleet, and 
the unlucky Cobbler, who had the misfortune to have a fortune left 
him in the defence of which he became involved in litigation, which 
absorbed his estate and left him imprisoned for life on account of 
costs.—Judge Parry in Daily Chronicle, 20th January, 1922. 

She is, I think. a distant relative of Mrs. Harris, to whom she bears 
a striking resemblance. For, like that famous but fabulous lady, 
‘“‘ there ain’t no sich person,” and never was. Until I invented her a 
few minutes ago, the poor old soul didn’t exist.—F. W. Thomas in 
Daily News, 2\st January, 1922. 
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The only character in the Old Testament in regard to whom comic 
treatment is generally admissible is Noah. Luckily, Noah’s Ark has 
come down as a nursery toy. We do not know how long it is since its 
invention: there is, we believe, no mention of it in English literature 
earlier than The Cricket on the Hearth.— New Statesman, 21st January, 
1922. 

A minor, though not unimportant, gain is that the advent to power 
of M. Poincare, if M. Poincare means what he says, will put an end to 
the circuses of the Supreme Council. Mr. Lloyd George and his troupe 
of advertising agents will, no doubt, reject it. But the rest of the 
world has long been tired of the heroic combats of the two Master 
Crummleses as the tall and short sailor, of the beaters of the big drum, 
and the purveyors of gossip, innuendo and lies.— New Statesman, 
21st January, 1922. 

The other day, the chief organizer of the Unionist Party, : 
woke up and took off his coat, announcing in effect, in the celebrated 
words of Mr. Snodgrass, that he was going to begin —Morning Post, 
25th January, 1922. 

But something went wrong—radically wrong—for the day turned 
out to be what Mr. Mantalini would describe as “‘dem’d moist ”’ and 
warm.— Daily Chronicle, 26th January, 1922. 

** And finally casting himself into the arms of Lord Grey with the 
embarrassing assurance, ‘I will never desert Mr. Micawber.’ ’—Fror. 
Speech by Mr. Churchill, referring to Lord R. Cecil, 26th January, 1922. 

With the air of Rosa Dartle asking for information, he (Lloyd George) 
inquired earnestly whether, if the Government was so very wicked, it 
ought not to be urged to dissolve.—Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
27th January, 1922. 

Mark Tapley was born before his time. Had he lived to-day there 
would have been no need for him to cross the Atlantic in the hope of 
being able “to come out strong under circumstances as would keep 
other men down.” Mark could have found all he wanted at home. 

Whichever way he turned, he could hardly fail to find circumstances 
under which it would be highly creditable to ‘“‘ come out strong.” 

It is, however, in London that Mark Tapley would, perhaps, find 
most satisfaction in ‘‘ coming out strong.’ He would simply revel in 
our gloom. All hail, then, to the Brighter London Society !—F. 
Grundy in Sunday Times, 29th January, 1922. 

“The grumbling about this must have been largely a pretext. 
Podsnap and Gradgrind, after all, were not powerfully affected by the 
romance of historical symbolism.—The Times, Literary Supplement, 
2nd February, 1922. 

Mr. Van den Berg asked witness what a policeman has said to him ? 

Mr. Justice Shearman: He said he asked the policeman. What he 
asked the policeman is not evidence ? You will find it in Pickwick. 
(Laughter.) I believe it was the soldier, though.—Daily Telegraph, 
2nd February, 1922. 

In the sixteen short sketches, the author has set herself to emulate 
the Fat Boy by the daring of her language and her defiance of con- 
ventional standards of taste.—Review of Princess Bibesco’s book in 
Sunday Times, 5th February, 1922. 

Wait AND Ser. This almost historic expression is to be found in 
chap. iv. of Nicholas Nickleby, in which Mrs. Nickleby informs her 
son that Frank Cheeryble has fallen in love with Kate. ‘‘ Dear mother,’ 
said Nicholas, “surely it can’t be!” ‘ Very well, my dear,” replied 
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Mrs. Nickleby, with great confidence, ‘wait and see.” —Sunday 
Times, 5th February. 1922, 

To my unregenerate mind one of the best things about the Commit- 
tee’s (of the Fellowship of Reconciliation) work is the manner in which 
they bow] over our modern Mr. Pecksniff. He is asked if he’d care to 
offer hospitality to a Russian Famine child. ‘What !” he replies, 
indignantly, “‘ help these foreigners, when there is so much poverty in 
our own country !”’ ‘To which Mr. Pecksniff, if you prefer to take 
one of our own East End children we shall be only too delighted. Our 
waiting-list is a very long one !”’ All of which proves that the spirit 
of Dickens is not only alive—it is alive and kicking !—Daily News,. 
7th February, 1922. 

““T never will desert Mr. Micawber !”” How much brighter this 
wife’s future would have been if Micawber, instead of nonchalantly 
waiting for something to turn up, could have had the opportunity to 
consult the Help Wanted columns of a newspaper like the “ Boston 
Evening Transcript!” Let the Micawbers of to-day profit by those of 
yesterday !— Boston Evening Transcript, 17th February, 1922. 

“Only a few isolated figures in letters stand out as real ; such charac--. 
ters, I mean, as create a real illusion. So that a man, attaining Heaven, 
might look round him and say, ‘ And now, where’s Pickwick ?* ” 
Father Ronald Knox quoted in the Tablet, 18th February, 1922. 

Trousers as graceful as Mr. Mantalini’s are marked at 30s.—Daily; 
Express, 23rd February, 1922. : 


CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
TELLSON’S BANK 


dhe Bank by Temple Bar was an old-fashioned place, even 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty. It was 
very small, very dark, very ugly, very incommodious. It was an 
old-fashioned place, moreover, in the moral attribute that the partners 
in the House were proud of its smallness, proud of its darkness, proud 
of its ugliness, proud of its incommodiousness. They were even 
boastful of its eminence in those particulars, and were fired by an 
express conviction that, if it were less objectionable, it would be less 
respectable. This was no passive belief, but an active weapon which 
they flashed at more convenient places of business. Tellson’s (they 
said) wanted no elbow-room, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tellson’s 
wanted no embellishment. Noakes and Co’s might, or Snooks Brothers’ 
might; but Tellson’s, thank Heaven ! ; 

Any one of these partners would have disinherited his son on the 
question of rebuilding Tellson’s. In this respect the House was much 
on a par with the Country ; which did very often disinherit its sons 
for suggesting improvements in laws and customs that had long been 
highly objectionable, but were only the more respectable. 

Thus it had come to pass that Tellson’s was the triumphant per- 
fection of inconvenience. After bursting open a door of idiotic ob- 
stinacy with a weak rattle in its throat, you fell into Tellson’s down 
two steps, and came to your senses in a miserable little shop, with two 
little counters, where the oldest of men made your cheque shake as. 


cs 
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if the wind rustled it, while they examined the signature by the dingiest 
of windows, which were always under a shower-bath of mud from 
Fleet Street, and which were made the dingier by their own iron bars 
proper, and the heavy shadow of Temple Bar. If your business 
necessitated your seeing ‘“‘ the House,” you were put into a species of 
Condemned Hold at the back, where you meditated on a misspent life, 
until the House came with its hands in its pockets, and you could hardly 
blink at it in the dismal twilight. Your money came out of, or went 
into, wormy old wooden drawers, particles of which flew up your nose 
and down your throat when they were opened and shut. Your bank- 
notes had a musty odour, as if they were fast decomposing into rags 
again. Your plate was stowed away among the neighbouring cesspools, 
and evil communications corrupted its good polish in a day or two. 
Your deeds got into extemporised strong-rooms made of kitchens and 
sculleries, and fretted all the fat out of their parchments into the 
banking-house air. Your lighter boxes of family papers went up-stairs 
into a Barmecide room that always had a great dining-table in it and 
never had a dinner, and where, even in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty, the first letters written to vou by your old love, 
or by your little children, were but newly released from the horror of 
being ogled through the windows, by the heads exposed on Temple 
Bar with an insensate brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
Ashantee. 

But, indeed, at that time, putting to death was a recipe much in 
vogue with all trades and professions, and not least of all with Tellson’s. 
Death is Nature's remedy for all things, and why not Legislation’s ? 
Accordingly, the forger was put to Death; the utterer of a bad note 
was put to Death ; the unlawful opener of a letter was put to Death ; 
the purlomer of forty shillings and sixpence was put to Death; the 
holder of a horse at Tellson’s door, who made off with it, was put to 
Death ; the coiner of a bad shilling was put to Death ; the sounders of 
three-fourths of the notes in the whole gamut of Crime, were put to 
Death. Not that it did the least good in the way of prevention—it 
might almost have been worth remarking that the fact was exactly 
the reverse—but, it cleared off (as to this world) the trouble of each 
particular case, and left nothing else connected with it to be looked 
after. Thus, Tellson’s, in its day, like greater places of business, its 
contemporaries, had taken so many lives, that, if the heads laid low 
before it had been ranged on Temple Bar instead of being privately 
disposed of, they would probably have excluded what little light the 
ground floor had, in a rather significant manner. 

Cramped in all kinds of dim cupboards and hutches at Tellson’s, the 
oldest of men carried on the business gravely. When they took a 
young man into Tellson’s London house, they hid him somewhere till 
he was old. They kept him in a dark place, like a cheese, until he had 
the full Tellson flavour and blue-mould upon him. Then only was he 
permitted to be seen, spectacularly poring over large books, and casting 
his breeches and gaiters into the general weight of the establishment. 


A Tale of Two Cities, Book II., Chap. 1, 
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DICKENS IN A SMALL ISLAND CITY 
By MIRANDA STANHOPE WEBSTER 
(Of Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. Branch) 


(ane. is our neighbour on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on the 

east, for Maine is in the north-east corner of the U.S.A. Old 
Town is on an island made by two branches of the Penobscot River ; 
it is a manufacturing town, of about 7000 people, and here, in 1914, a 
little group of women met and organized a Dickens Club. Our object, 
primarily, was to read and enjoy our favourite author with other 
lovers of Dickens, and of no less importance, we wanted to spread the 
knowledge of his works, particularly among the young people. Our 
number is limited; we meet at our homes: we serve a * 5 o'clock,” 
thus making it partly a social function ; but a small number of women 
in a small community can have much influence, if they will to have 
it; and these women have that will. 

During the World War, as a club, we did our part; we gave of our 
goods to the Belgians, as Dickens would have done; we worked for 
the Red Cross, as he would have done ; asa club we adopted a “* Father- 
less Child of France,” as he would have done. Last vear the Club 
offered to the English Class in the High School a prize for the best 
paper on David Copperfield, the prize to be a copy of the book. 
Singularly enough, the prize was won by an English girl, born in 
London, who seemed familiar with that city, and the places made 
famous by Dickens. 

This year a similar offer has been made for the best paper on 1 
Tale of Two Cities. 

Some of our members decided that a branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
should be established here. No sooner said than done. 

A nearby town is the lovely and typical New England village of 
Orono. The “ University of Maine” is located here. Many in this 
village wanted to join such a branch, consequently we have “ The 
Old Town-Orono Branch of the Dickens Fellowship.” 

Mr. James Stevens, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, in the 
University, is our President, with Mrs. C. B. Porter as Secretary, and 
Mrs. A. J. Keith as Treasurer, both being members of the Club. We 
are just organized, but will preach the gospel of Dickens, both for its 
moral and literary value. 

A little leaven sometimes leavens the whole lump, and we want 
these two organisations to interest an increasing number of people, in 
an effort to counteract, as much as is possible, the influence of an 
appalling amount of bad literature—bad intellectually, of questionable 
morality—which is being heaped on a helpless world. 

Being probably the youngest child in the U.S., we ask the good 
wishes of all the others, and the blessing of the Parent Branch across 
the sea. 
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THE CITY OF EDEN IN “MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ” 
By EDGAR WHITE 
T. 


F Charles Dickens occupied a vantage ground of observation to-day 
he would wonder at his lack of vision in his dismal prophecy for 
Eden, the American “frog town ” where Martin Chuzzlewit and his 
friend Mark Tapley proposed to enter business as architects and 
surveyors. 

Missouri historians have found Dickens’s description of “‘ Eden ” on 
the Mississippi so accurate a one of Marion City that they have accepted 
the withering blast of the English author as intended for the Missouri 
boom town. 

After their long journey from England the two young men in Martin 
Chuzzlewit arrived. 

* At last they stop,” says Dickens. “ At Eden, too. The water 
of the Deluge might have been left it but a week before; so choked 
with slime and matted growth was the hideous swamp which bore that 
name. There were but a few log houses visible among the dark trees ; 
the best a cow shed or a rude stable. A jungle deep and dark, with 
neither earth nor water at its roots, but putrid matter, formed of the 
pulpy offal of the two, and their own corruption.” Old-timers of 
Marion County who got it from their fathers or grandfathers declare 
Dickens could not have been sued for libel for that picture of Marion 
City after the first flood, in the early 50s. But the amazing thing 
is the way things have changed. The land about where Marion City 
stood is now the garden spot of north Missouri. 

“ Scadder,”’ the land boomer who relieved Martin Chuzzlewit of his 
scanty hoard in payment of some alleged property in Eden, lacked the 
imagination to see the future possibilities of that section. The waters 
of Bay de Charles now wash the shores on which the ill-fated Marion 
City rested, and the big Rinehart Ranch, which covers the place, is as 
rich and beautiful a body of land as can be found in the West. Re- 
taining walls and levees hold back the river and power pumps are at 
strategic places for use in emergencies. The land is worth from $200 
to $300 an acre, and its fertility is so great there is never a crop failure. 

There is a fishing clubhouse hard by the bay, and many prominent 
citizens of Palmyra and Hannibal are members. 


IL. 


The story of the early Marion City is the story of William Muldrow. 
‘“ Seadder,” the boomer of Dickens’s book, was only interested in selling 
lots. He had no faith in the future of Eden. Muldrow, an actual 
character, had an unlimited confidence in Marion City. It was because 
of his sincere enthusiasm and wonderfully persuasive powers, that he 
won the interest and financial encouragement of a great many Eastern 
capitalists, and he also induced all sorts of mechanics and trades 
people in moderate circumstances to come to Marion City. Muldrow 
had wonderful maps of the town to be. Perhaps you remember 
Scadder’s map in Dickens. 
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“*That’s Eden,’ said Scadder, pointing to a great plan which 
occupied one whole side of the office. 

“? Why, I had no idea it was a city,’ exclaimed Martin. 

“*Hadn’t you? Oh, it’s a city.’ 

“*Dear me! It’s really a most important place,’ cried Martin, 
turning round. 

“*Oh! It’s very important,’ observed the agent. 

** But, Um afraid,’ said Martin, glancing again at the public buildings 
* that there’s nothing left for me to do.’ 

“* Well! It ain't all built,” replied Scadder. ‘ Not quite.’ ” 

But Muldrow really got his town started. Many buildings were put 
up and a trainway was constructed to Palmyra, the county seat, seven 
miles away. The purpose was to buy a locomotive and some cars for 
the road, which was used temporarily by stage coaches. 

For a while Marion City was the livest place in north Missouri. Men 
of all crafts could get work there at good wages. Axemen felled trees, 
which were rapidly sawed into lumber for houses. | Every steamboat 
brought new citizens and merchandise to the new town. There was 
no thought of impending disaster until the June rise came. It was a 
real deluge. At Marion City the river became a great lake, extending 
miles inland on both sides. Day by day the wide stretch of waters 
crept higher and higher until Marion City stood far out from the shore. 
Many of the houses were swept down with the tide. It was a devas- © 
tating blow, because many had their entire possessions in their stores 
and houses. It was said to be the greatest flood in fifty years. 

After many heartrending days of anxiety and suffering by the people, 
who had withdrawn to higher ground and were sleeping in the open, 
the waters sullenly crept back to their channel. 

Muldrow and his associates worked valiantly to restore confidence. 
They.said they would build levees, that they would guarantee all 
investments, and that if the people would return to the town all their 
hopes would be realized. So great was Muldrow’s influence that many 
went back and took up the unpleasant task of getting the mud and 
sediment out of their houses. The summer came on hot, and steam 
rose from the moist earth. Many were stricken with chills and fever. 
There were deaths. 

It must have been about this time Dickens visited or heard of the 
place and its calamity. , 

Before the indomitable Muldrow got matters in shape another flood 
eaime sweeping down, and this time Marion City went off the map for 
vood. 

” But no one could blame Muldrow. He was perhaps the heaviest 
loser of any, but he stood it cheerfully, never lost hope, and had an 
abiding conviction that things would work out right somehow. 

One of the Palmyra editors has said of him :—** Muldrow just made 
one mistake. If he had built his levee or retaining wall before he did 
his town, Marion City would have been the metropolis of north Missouri 
to-day. But he had no way of knowing what the river was going to do 
to him.” From an American Paper, 14th Ferbuary, 1922. 

H 
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WHAT PICKWICK EARNED FOR DICKENS 
DICKENS REFUTES SHELTON MACKENZIE’S FIGURES 


i the ‘‘ Durham Advertiser” of the 10th of February, 1838, appeared 
a letter signed “‘ Charles Dickens,” and dated ‘* Darlington, Saturday 
morning, February 3rd, 1838,” in which the novelist indignantly 
denied certain statements regarding himself embodied in some para- 
graphs headed “ Brief Autobiography of Boz,” which were published 
in the same paper in the preceding week, written by Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. , 

That letter is duly recorded in most bibliographies of the writings 
of Charles Dickens, but usually the text of it is not quoted, nor the 
subject matter of the paragraph which inspired it. The letter, however, 
is in existence, and a few years ago was offered for sale at Public 
Auction, and the text duly printed in the catalogue. 

On reading the letter, the late Mr. Glyde Wilkins was prompted to 
seek out the text of the offending paragraphs, and wrote to the Editor 
of the ‘““ Durham Advertiser’ to have the paragraphs complained of 
by Dickens looked up. Although they were printed over eighty years 
ago, they were successfully traced, and a copy sent to Mr. Wilkins, 
who, as was his wont, immediately sent them to us. 

As we believe this little biographical footnote to Dickens’s Life will 
interest our readers, we append the facts and texts below. 

Dickens was in Darlington on Saturday, 3rd February, 1838, travel- 
ling, as is well known, in quest of material for Vicholas Nickleby, and, 
whilst waiting for the coach to take him on to York, chanced upon 
the “* Durham Advertiser ” containing the paragraphs about himself 
and his work. 

The offending paragraphs ran as follows :— 


BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOZ 


“As part of the uncertainty of literary remuneration (says Dr. 
Mackenzie, the Liverpool correspondent of “The New York Star’), 
I would instance the example of ‘ Boz.’ When he commenced the 
Pickwick Papers, he was living on five guineas a week as a reporter 
on the * Morning Chronicle.” Chapman having with some difficulty 
been persuaded to become the Pickwick publishers, agreed to give 
him ten pounds a month for each number, or £120 for the whole 
work. After the second number the sale became so immense as to 
induce the publishers to give him £70 a month, and since number 
ten he has had one half of the profits, including those of the first 
numbers. 

“ By the Pickwick Papers alone he will net between £2000 ancl 
£3000. Nor is this all; he was paid two guineas for Watkins Tattle 
and the Sketches by Boz, which appeared in the * Morning Chronicle.’ 
For a column of such sketches he would have ten guineas from any 
magazine. He has, of course, cut reporting and instead of some 
£300 a year, which he made eighteen months ago, is in the receipt 
of at least £3000. 

*'To ensure him exclusively for himself, Mr. Bentley, the pub- 
lisher, allows Mr, Dickens the sum of £1000 a year ax editor 
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of ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ and twenty guineas per sheet also for 
whatever he writes in it. This is turning a popular name to good 
account.”* 


The above was printed in the “‘ Durham Advertiser” in the issue 
dated January 26th, 1838, and, as will be seen, the authority for the 
statements regarding Dickens was Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, at that 
time, as the article states, the Liverpool correspondent of the ** New 
York Star,” which position he filled from 1834 to 1851. In the 
following year he went to the United States, where, in 1857, he 
became the literary and foreign editor of ** The Philadelphia Press.” 
In 1870, after the death of Dickens, he wrote, as is well known 
a “Life of Charles Dickens,’ which was largely a piece of hack 
work. 

So incensed was Dickens at these very inaccurate statements, he 
could not wait until he arrived at his destination to protest and refute 
them. He there and then immediately wrote to the Editor of the 
paper contradicting practically every statement Dr. Mackenzie made 
in the article. The text of his letter was as follows :— 


** Darlington, 
“‘Saturday Morning, February 3rd, 1838. 


Seis 

‘** Waiting in this place for a York coach this morning, I chanced, in 
the course of the few minutes I stayed here, to take up your paper of 
January the 26th, in which I saw a brief AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MYSELF 
By Dr. Mackenziz. Dr. Mackenzie, whoever he may be, knows as 
much of me as of the meaning of the word autobiography, in proof 
of which I may beg to state on my authority that when I commenced 
the Pickwick Papers I was not living on five guineas a week as a 
reporter on the ‘Morning Chronicle ’—that Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall were never persuaded with some difficulty to become the 
Pickwick publishers, but on the contrary, first became known to me 
by waiting on me to propose the work-—that no such pecuniary 
arrangement as the paragraph describes ever existed between us— 
that by the Pickwick Papers alone I have not netted between £2000 
and £3000—that the sketch called Watkins Tottle never appeared 
in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’—that I am not now in receipt of £3000 
a year, and that Mr. Bentley does not give me £1000 a year ior 
editing the ‘ Miscellany,’ and twenty guineas a sheet for what I 
write in it. 

CHARLES DICKENS.” 


In its tenor it reminds the writer of the reply given by the great 
French naturalist, Couvier, when asked by some French scholars who 
were compiling a new dictionary, as to the correctness of their definition 
of the word “ crab,” which was, translated into Enghsh :—‘‘ Crab—a 
red fish that walks backwards.” His reply was: ** Gentlemen, it is 
a very good definition, with a few trifling inaccuracies; first, a 
crab is not a fish, second, it is not red, and third, it does not walk 


backwards.” 
8 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD IN “THE READERS’ 
CLASSICS ”* 


NEW series of notable books is being published by Mr. Cedric 

Chivers, of Bath, under the collective title of ““The Readers” 
Classics.” The chief feature of the series is the collection of orginal 
appreciations specially written for the volumes, together with a 
selection of excerpts from those of writers of the past, including some 
foreign critics. 

The first volume in the series is David Copperfield, and the original 
introductions are by William Archer, Ford Maddox Hueffer, Alice 
Meynell, Jules Claretie, Emile Legois, Theodore Wyzewa and Holbrook 
Jackson, each of which is brief, excepting that from the last-named 
critic, which occupies six pages. Each presents a point of view, or 
impression, whilst Mr. Holbrook Jackson is more discursive and not 
always convincing. We consider he is entirely wrong in his criticism 
of Jo, and the comparison he makes of him with the Artful Dodger- 
They are two different creatures, as different, shall we say, as Mr. 
Jackson himself is from Mr. Chesterton. Mr. Jackson also says the 
same things about the pathos of Little Nell and Paul Dombey (which, 
by the way, have nothing to do with David Copperfield) that many 
have said before. Yet the undeniable fact about Dickens's pathos is, 
that those who scorn it in public print usually shed tears over it in 
private. Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s contribution does not seem to ring 
true as the work of one who is enamoured of his subject. 

When he praises he does so quite apologetically. In fact, his 
introduction does not seem to us to fulfil the avowed objects of the 
editorial note, one of which is to promote the keener enjoyment of the 
book. The most valuable and, therefore, most interesting, are the 
comments from such critics as Forster, Lewes, Matthew Arnold, Taine. 
Swinburne, Lang, Anatole France, Gissing, Chesterton, Pugh—to 
name a few only—because they are spontaneously expressed con- 
victions. 

In the list of forthcoming volumes are six other works of Dickens. 
We notice the curious fact that the book has been printed by two 
“printers, the preliminaries at The University Press, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
and the text of the volume at The Temple Press, Letchworth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


* I didvt know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking. dowt it ?”,>—Rosa DarRTLE. 


QUESTIONS 


“CELEBRATED HERD IN THE Porm.’’—In the second stave of 4 
Christmas Carol, there is the following sentence: ‘‘ The noise in the. 
room was perfectly tumultuous, for there were more children there 


* The Readers’ Classics. Edited by G. K. Chesterton, Holbrook Jackson 
anil R, Brimley Johnson, I.—David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Bath: 
Cedrie Chivers, Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 
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than Scrooge in his agitated mind could eount ; and, wrlike the celebrated 
herd in the poem, they were not forty children conducting themselves 
like one, but every child was conducting itself like forty.” 

What was the name of the Poem and its author to whom Dickens 
refers? GrEoRGE H. Kirk. 

Jos JENKrNS.—Can you tell me in what book of Dickens Job Jenkins 
appears or is referred to? C. GILEs. 


ANSWERS 


CELEBRATED HERD IN THE Porm.—A few weeks after Mr. Kirk had 
asked the above question, he informed us he had discovered the answer. 
As we feel it will interest our readers, we give it below. The poem is 
by Wordsworth, and is entitled ~ Written in March.” The lines which 
inspired Dickens’s reference are : 

~ The green fields sleep in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at» work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one !” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SEARCHING FOR CATS IN DICKENS 


BELOVED FELLOW DickEeNsiAXS.—I1n in sore trouble, and appeal to 
you for sympathy and help. 

~ Things that are equal to the xame thing are equal to each other.” 

I love cats and I love Dickens—therefore he must have loved cats 
also. That seems perfectly logical. The Boston Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship has listenecl to papers by its members on ** Dickens Lovers,” 
* Dickens Lawyers,” ~ Dickens Children,” ** Dickens Umbrellas,” and 
even * Dickens Wooden Legs.” Naturally I decided Pd write one on 
* Dickens Cats.” 

I assumed that he must have devoted at the least calculation one 
page in a thousand to cats. My edition (duo decimo) contains 12,466 
pages. I’m willing to throw off the odd 466 pages, leaving an even 
12,000 or twelve pages—only twelve pages—to be devoted to ~ The 
Fireside Sphinx.” 

With high hopes I began my eager search for cats. But alas! I 
could find but two. Brother and Sister Dickensians—(and even one 
non-member)—have taken pity upon me in my profound disappoimt- 
ment and added eight more to my catalogue. I now appeal to the 
world-wide Dickens Fellowship to corral for me others of the ~cores of 
first-class cats which must be soundly sleeping or noiselessly wandering 
through those 12,466 pages. The ten felines already located are as 
follows :— 

1.—David, Copperfield, Chapter NIT. 

2.—Bleak House, Chapter NI. 

3.— A Christmas Carol, Stave Four. 

4.—Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, Chapter I, 
5.—Barnaby Rudge, Chapters XLI. and LNIN. 
6.—Our Mutual Friend, Book I., Chapter VIII. 
7.—Our Mutual Friend, Book I., Chapter V. 
8.—Pickwick Papers, Chapter XIX. 
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9.—Dombey and Son, Chapter VIII. 
10.—A Tale of Two Cities, Book II., Chapter V. 
When you find a cat, let me know. (Ill pay the postage.) 
Plaintively yours, 
Readville, Boston 37, J. Rotanp CORTHELL, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
. February 13th, 1922. 


MONTREAL BRANCH: A CORRECTION 

Srr.—In the July Dickensian, on page No. 142, giving a report of 
the Inter-Branch Conference, held at Boston, where Mrs. Brown and 
I were Delegates, there is an error by which the Montreal Branch are 
credited with more than they are entitled to. 

The proper item should read as follows, and was so given at Boston :— 
“The Montreal Branch raised $4,000:00:; $2,000-00 of which went to: 
the Children’s Memorial Hospital, and $1,000°00 to the School for 
Crippled Children ; also $1,000-00 to the Montreal Foundling and Baby 
Hospital.” 

Now, vou will notice that the Montreal Branch is apparently credited 
with raising $1,325-00 by the performance of A Christmas Carol, 
and a successful ‘* Edwin Drood Trial,’® and $1,500:00 at a Children’s 
Costume Party. These three items should be credited entirely to the 
Toronto Branch, and I hope that you may find it convenient to make 
this correction. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. GopBEE Brown, 
Past President Montreal Branch. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BARRY.—December 30th was a Fezziwig Night, which included 
old fashioned games and dances, and a merry evening was spent. Many 
of the company were in Dickensian dress. The Annual Meeting took 
place in February, and a very satisfactory report was presented, 
showing that the Branch is proving of great influence in the town. 
Officers were elected, and at the close of the business part of the pro- 
ceedings a paper was read on “‘ The Authentic History of Sam Weller,” 
which was followed by a discussion by Messrs. Evan Jones, W. M. 
Harris, J. Baker, F. Biss and others. On March Ist, papers were 
read by Mr. E. W. Lugg, Mr. W. M. Harris and Mr. F. Paul, and a 
reading was given by Mr. F. Biss. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—As was anticipated, the gift of Miss Florence 
Smith to our Fellowship, forty coloured slides of illustrations from 
Pickwick, Copperfield, Dombey and Son and Bleak House made a 
beautiful Christmas present for our Fellowship, and added greatly to 
the success of the December meeting. Everybody who was there 
felt it to be an occasion of rare delight. After the pictures came some 
briet readings. There was a full programme for the January meeting. 
Several new members were admitted, bringing the number to 174. 
Judge John J. Pickman, of Lowell, showed much careful research and 
critical study in his paper on “Some Lawyers and Some Courts in 
Dickens’s Stories.” and incidentally he paid sincere tribute to the 
character of “ Sidney Carton ”? as one who did more than “ lay down his 
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life for his friend.” Dr. William Milligan’s paper was largely remi- 
niscent, as he heard Dickens read when a boy, and his memories of 
that time were admirably presented. The ‘ relay reading ”’ of “‘ Mrs. 
Joseph Porter,’ by six members gave new glimpses of that amusing 
sketch, one of Dickens’s earliest bits of character drawing. 


BRIGHTON.—A series of “‘ ten-minute” papers was given on the 
7th January, comprising—“‘ Dickens as Revealed in his Letters,” by 
Mr. F. J. Hansor ; “ My Childhood Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,”’ 
by Mrs. Ratcliff, who had met Dickens when she lived at the Mitre 
Hotel, Chatham; ‘“ A Paper on the Question as to whether it was the 
Cireus or Crescent at Bath round which Dowler pursued Winkle,” 
by Alderman H. Gervis, J.P.; ‘The Boy Characters of Dickens,’ 
by Miss Russell Davies; and ‘ Bella Wilfer,’ by Miss Beach. On 
February 4th, the birthday was celebrated by an evening of recitals 
and music. The Dickens items were as follows :—‘* The Flight of Little 
Emily,” ** Jonas Chuzzlewit and his Wife,”’ and a selection from Barnaby 
Rudge, by Miss Gladys Hall; ‘ Bob Cratchitt’s Christmas Party,” by 
Mr. T. B. Powell; and ‘* David takes Tea with Mrs. Heep,” by Miss 
M. Harrington. On the following meeting Mrs. Nevill gave a most 
clever and interesting address on “ The Genius of Dickens.’? Mr. 
George Wigglesworth, who presided, spoke in high terms of the power 
of analysis expressed by the lecturer. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Witby was compelled to resign her position as 
Hon. Secretary. 


BRISBANE.—This newly-formed branch had a very successful 
December meeting, when the Rev. A. G. Weller gave a lecture on 
Dickens the grand reformer, with His Excellency the Governor in the 
Chair. Mr. Weller showed a keen appreciation of the purpose of 
Dickens, and rendered many scenes from the novels with poignant 
pathos. Although the keynote of his discourse was tragedy, there 
were illuminating flashes of the brighter side. Sir Matthew Nathan 
contributed to the evening’s programme an excellent and _ telling 
speech on the law and lawyers of Dickens. 


CINDERFORD.—The Branch celebrated the Birthday of Charles 
Dickens on Thursday, February 9th, at the Wesley Hall. The Pre- 
sident and his wife (Capt Oscar and Mrs. Lloyd) received the guests. 
A very pleasing programme included recitations by Miss Darkin, and 
a dramatic rendering, by some of the Lady Members, of ‘‘ Mrs. Quilp’s 
Tea Party.” 


SASTBOURNE.—The Winter Session now drawing to a close has 
been a most successful one. The ‘‘ Dickens Christmas Carol Party ” 
collected over £40 for local hospitals ; a Birthday Party, attended by 
about 100 members, was held on the 7th February ; Readings, Reci- 
tations, Songs, and Scenes from Dickens have been given, and two 
Whist Drives have been held. The number of members is well ahead 
of last year’s total, and it is manifest that the Dickens Fellowship in 
Eastbourne has “ come to stay.” 


GLOUCESTER.—A conspicuous feature of the second half of the 
session was the conversazione on “The Birthday” Anniversary. A 
large proportion of the 250 guests appeared in fancy dress representative 
of a variety of Dickens characters, and the scene in the Guildhall 
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Assembly Room was brilliantly picturesque. The company, who were 
received by the President (Mr. George Embrey, F.I.C., F.C.S.), and his 
daughter, Mrs. Harold Crump, included the Mayor and Mayoress 
(Councillor and Mrs. J. O. Roberts), Sir James and Lady Bruton, and 
all members of the Fellowship, and the City High Sheriff (Mr. F. W. 
Duart-Smith). The principal item in the evening’s programme was a 
performance of the Bardell v. Pickwick trial, by a full cast of members 
of the Branch, under the capable direction of Mr. Harold Sydney. 
The famous trial scene was effectively staged and appropriately dres=ed. 
The additions necessary to the book for the purposes of dramatisation 
had been specially written for the occasion, including the evidence of 
Tupman and Snodgrass, the speech of Serjeant Snubbin, and an 
original summing up, and altogether the performance was a notable 
one. It was repeated later before a crowded audience at the Hippo- 
drome. The session has been also distinguished by the number of 
lantern and other lectures and recitals which have been given by the 
President and other members of the Branch in and around Gloucester. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On January 24th, at 
West Hackney Lecture Hall, Mr. J. H. McNulty read a paper entitled 
*“The Worst Novel in Dickens”? ? The lecturer briefly reviewed all 
the novels without committing himself. Such a subject was naturally 
provocative of much discussion. On February 28th, Mr. T. W. Hill 
lectured on ‘‘ The Villages in the London Area.” As usual Mr. Hill 
was most entertaining and instructive. 


LEAMINGTON.—At the meeting on January 10th, the President, 
Sir J. L. Keir, presided, and after his address, Mr. Oldham read a very 
interesting paper on Hablot Knight Browne. Mr. H. M. Jenkins read 
a paper by Miss Helena Sharp of Edinburgh, entitled ** Charles Dickens, 
Lover of Animals’: a most charming paper, and thoroughly enjoyed 
by all present; and Mr. R. C. Thomas spoke on Hard Times, which 
was received with much appreciation. The birthday of Charles Dickens 
was celebrated by a social evening on February 7th, and a inost thor- 
oughly enjoyable time was spent. Mrs. Vause was in the chair. After 
the refreshments, Miss Gardner delighted everyone by giving a mono- 
logue, ‘“‘ Sarah Gamp on Night Duty.” Mb. Kenneth Williams charmed 
all by his excellent reading of “The Red Call.” Miss Labaix gave 
“Mrs. Jellyby,” and Mr. R. C. Thomas ‘* Sam Weller’s Swarry at Bath.” 
Bret Harte’s ‘“‘ Dickens in Camp,” by Miss Phyllis Hicks, brought a 
most happy evening to a close. 


LONDON.—On January 19th, members assembled at Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall in the expectation of hearing a lecture on * The Children in 
Dickens’s Novels,” by Sir Walter Lawrence. That gentleman was, 
however, unfortunately prevented by illness from fulfilling his engage- 
ment, and his place was taken by the ever able and willing Hon. 
Secretary of the Fellowship, Mr. C. H. Green, who gave a lantern lecture 
on ‘ Dickens’s London,” which was greatly appreciated by all. In 
fact, the only criticism offered in the short discussion which followed 
was that the lecture ended too soon. That Mr. Green both knows and 
loves his London well there can be no shadow of doubt. The Chair 
was taken by Mr. Callaway, President of the Melbowne Branch, who 
expressed his gratification at the kind welcome he had received from 
the officials of the Fellowship in London. On February 6th, the Annual 
Reading by Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., was to have been given. in the 
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‘Guildhall School of Music, but on the doctor’s orders he was unable to 


undertake the strain of a two-hours’ reading. Fortunately a most 


-able and effective substitute was found in the Rev. T. Faulkner J efferis, 


who gave a recital consisting of seven brief extracts from various of 
the master’s works. Possessed of a rich and powerful voice and 
skilled elocutionary powers, Mr. Jefferis carried the audience with 
him throughout the whole of his programme, the applause growing 
more and more enthusiastic after each succeeding item. The selection 
of these items was the more welcome, in that it left the beaten track, 
and introduced some lesser-known, but equally interesting recitals. 
In proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion, Mr. B. W. Matz 
expressed the views of every one present when he said that it was one 
of the finest evening’s entertainments ever given to the members. 
He specially singled out as the gem of the programme Mr. Jefferis’s 
rendering of the dleath of Poor Jo. While the uncouth voice and in- 
tonation of the dying street arab were rendered in a life-like manner, 
the whole scene never fell below a high level of mingled dignity and 
pathos. For many years this February Meeting has been the occasion 
of an appeal for some charity in which the Fellowship was specially 
interested. This year the choice fell on the East London Hospital for 
Children (Dickens’s ~ A Small Star in the East”). An eloquent 
appeal on its behalf was made by Miss Violet Martin, and as a result 
the funds benefited by some £25 odd. On February 7th, the Birthday 
Commemoration Dinner was held at the Connaught Rooms, with the 
President, Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the Chair. Mr. and Mrs. Chesterton 
received the guests, who numbered just on 250. A handsome Souvenir 
menu and programme, fully illustrated with pictures and facsimiles 
connected with The Pickwick Papers, was presented to each as they 
entered, and a most successful and enjoyable evening was spent by all. 
There were only four speeches, and these are reported elsewhere in this 
issue. The music was rendered by the following artists from the 
Guildhall School of Music :—Miss Marion Browne, Miss Esther Coleman, 
Mr. John Turner and Mr. Raymond Newell.' Miss Jenny Hyman was 
the accompanist. All the songs were of the Dickens period and 
included *‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ ‘* Three Fishers 
Went Sailing,” “Friar of Orders Grey,” ‘‘ Believe me if all these 
Endearing Young Charms,” * Good Night Beloved.” Mr. Fred T. 
Harry gave a selection of Dickens Character Sketches. The Old Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn, was crowded to its utmost capacity on March 8th, when 
the well-known artist and caricaturist, Mr. Will Owen, gave his lantern 
lecture on ‘* Old London Town.” Alas, at a critical moment, towards 
the end, the lantern went wrong. But Mr. Owen kindly augmented 
his entertainment by doing some remarkably clever lightning sketches 
of well-known Dickens characters. When it was announced by Mr. 
B. W. Matz, who acted as Chairman, that these would be sold for 
5s. each for the benefit of the Richmond Hospital, there was quite a 
rush for them. The lecture was keenly appreciated. Charming and 
well selected pictures were accompanied by racy descriptions, full of 
wit and humour. Mr. Owen was warmly thanked by Mr. Matz ancl 
enthusiastically applauded by the audience. 


MANCHESTER.—The celebration of Dickens’s birthday anniversary 
took the form of a performance of Mr. Walter Dexter’s comedy in 
three acts of ** Dolly Varden,” under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gerald Farmer. The performance was a success in every way. The 
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company of players not only exhibited great ability, but showed that. 
each member thoroughly understood the Dickens art, and penetrated 
to his secret. Mr. F. R. Dean as Sim, Mr. H. R. Wise as old Willet, 
Mr. Harry Kidd as Solomon Daisy, Mr. Fred Brownes as Gabriel 
Varden, Mr. John Hughes as Maypole Hugh, and Mr. Percy Wood as. 
Joe, all acted their parts with earnestness and life-like activity ; whilst 
the ladies did equally good service in contributing to the fine all- 
round performance. Mrs. T. Wood was Miggs, and Miss Elsie Allan 
Dolly. An efficient orchestra, conducted by Mr. G. B. Horridge, 
played a splendid selection of music during the evening. At the 
Whist Drive held at the Clarence Cafe on December 16th, 88 members 
and friends participated in the games, under the leadership of the 
President, Mr. J. Lea Axon, as M.C. The profit from the sale of 
tickets covered the expenses of the Birthday Celebration, so that 
the collection of £52 raised on that occasion was handed over intact to- 
the ‘Crippled Children’s Help Society.” There have been two 
literary evenings since the last report, when members have given short 
papers and recitals ; in January, the contributions all related to The 
Pickwick Papers (the book selected for special study this session), but 
at the March meeting, members were unrestricted in their choice of 
subjects, which covered a wide field. The Social Evening on January 
13th was a “ Dingley Dell New Year’s Party,” and the many guests. 
entered with true Pickwickian spirit into the revels which included 
“Sir Roger.”” In February, a number of members visited the Jewish 
Literary Society, and gave a “‘ Dickens Lecture Recital,’ which was 
much appreciated, the visitors being accorded a very warm welcome.. 


NEW YORK.—The “ Christmas Party”? took place on December 
16th. The meeting was very largely attended, and the Christmas 
spirit was strongly in the air. For the crippled children of the Rhind- 
lander School a perfect avalanche of gifts and money poured in, and the 
sentiment that it implied was really touching. Dr. Duffield made the 
subject of his talk the Christmas Books of Dickens, and fairly outdid 
himself with this inspired topic. Other speakers were Mrs. E. E. Kidder, 
who read Kate Field’s ‘‘The Reading of A Christmas Carol,” and 
Mr. Owen R. Oneil, who read poetic tributes to Dickens. Christmas. 
Carols were sung, among them Russell’s setting of ‘‘ The Ivy Green.” 
On Christmas Day, Carols were sung and a wreath placed on the grave 
of A. T. Dickens in Trinity Cemetery. On the 20th of January, 
Dr. Allen presided and introduced the pleasant idea of reading the names. 
of new members and having them rise to be greeted. Miss Korb 
sang, among other things, “‘ Autumn Leaves,” from Dickens’s operetta, 
The Village Coquettes. Dr. Duffield took for his subject of the evening,. 
Dombey and Son. His analysis of character and motive was exceedingly 
keen, and taking a point of departure from Edith and her mother,. 
he delivered a biting excoriation of modern society that left his audience 
tingling. The 110th Anniversary of the Birth of Charles Dickens. 
was celebrated by a banquet at the National Arts Club on February 
7th. Over 200 guests sat down to dine, among whom were many 
distinguished literary people of New York. The President, Dr. Allen. 
was in the Chair. Among the speakers were Dr. Milo H. Gates, 
Major George Haven Putman, Dr. William J. Dawson, Mr. Stuart 
Henry, Prof. Charles M. Store, Dr. Howard Duffield and Mr. Marsden, 
Editor of Puck. Miss May Korb sang twice during the evening. The. 
subjects of the speakers covered a wide range of interest from the- 
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witty and humorous to the grave and serious, and all were interesting 
and much enjoyed. Letters of felicitation were read from various 
other branches. The New York Shakespeare Society attended in a 
body at special tables. The Dinner was spoken of as the most suc- 
cessful and largely attended ever given by the Branch. 


NOTTINGHAM.—An excellent dramatisation of The Old Curiosity 
Shop, especially written by Mr. J. Cooper Sands, was performed by 
the members on the 9th February, at the Circus Street Hall. Mr. 
Sands, who is well known in the City, furnished a complete and con- 
nected story, and the presentation of his play was a thorough success 
in every way. Whilst it was a triumph for the dramatist, the artistes 
also have every mead of praise for their part in the success. The 
performance was repeated on the two following evenings. 


OLD TOWN, MAINE (U.S.A.).—The first regular meeting of this 
new Branch was held at the home of Dean and Mrs. James S. Stevens in 
Orono. There was a fine attendance, and Dean Stevens presided and 
delivered a paper on Gilbert Keith Chesterton. A paper was also 
given by Professor C. W. Peabody on ‘ Dickens and Christmas.” 
Readings from Pickwick followed, by Mrs. 8S. B. Gray. Reference is 
made to this Branch on another page. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the first two meetings of the season Nicholas 
Nickleby was considered. Judge John M. Patterson read an interesting 
paper on the book, and there were readings by Mrs. John Van Miller, 
and Mrs. George F. Dobbin. Frank J. Palmer presented two acts of 
his dramatisation of the book, and there was general discussion by the 
members. At the January meeting Rev. Carl E. Grammer, D.D., 
made an address, giving a thorough summing up of the discussion, and 
pointed out many of the scenes and characters which contribute to 
make this early novel so popular. ‘** Edwin Drood Revealed,” a 
Christmas fantasy in one act, was the feature of the annual holiday 
party on December 2Ist, and for over an hour certain well-known 
characters visited Scrooge in his London lodgings and related their 
experiences in trying to unravel the great Dickensian mystery. The 
cast included Ebenezer Scrooge, J. K. Thompson; Princess Puffer, 
Miss Emilie Krider Norris ; Wilkins Micawber, Charles Porter Melcher ; 
Samuel Pickwick, George F. Dobbin; Tony Weller, John M. Patterson ; 
Madame Jarley, Mrs. J. K. Thompson; Sairey Gamp, Mrs. Ludwig 
Faber; Jerry Cruncher, Ernest N. Ross; Mrs. Jellyby, Mrs. Agnes 8. 
Doyle ; Nicodemus Boffin, Albert M. Keys; Dolly Varden, Miss Viola 
Wildermuth ; Dick Datchery, Harry Page, and Ghost of Jacob Marley. 
Thomas K. Ober, Jun. The latter wrote the fantasy and also took the 
part of Prologue. Over 100 gifts for poor children were brought and 
distributed the following day by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Judge John M. Patterson, after 11 years as 
President, declined another term, and Thomas K. Ober, Jun., was 
elected as his successor at the annual business meeting. Judge Pat- 
terson consented to serve as a Vice-President. The birthday was 
celebrated by a dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, attended by 
nearly 100 members. President Ober occupied the chair. The speakers 
were former Mayor John Weaver ; Rev. Carter Helm Jones, D.D., who 
had for his subject, ‘‘ The Wizard of the Smile and Tear ;”” Prof. Calvin 
O. Althouse, Ph.D. Miss Emilie Krider Norris recited delightfully, 
and there were charming vocal selections. As a mark of appreciation 
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for his many years of enthusiastic service as President, Mr. Ober, 
on behalf of the Branch, presented Judge Patterson with a pair of 
ivory field glasses which once belonged to Charles Dickens. They were 
a gift to the author by Miss Georgina Hogarth in 1842, and are so in- 
scribed. The genial Judge was entirely surprised, and had a struggle 
to control his feelings, but recovering at length expressed in his delight- 
ful manner the appreciation he felt for the gift, coupled, as he knew it 
was, with the love of his fellow members. On the morning of the birth- 
day a committee placed a wreath of ivy studded with scarlet geraniums 
on the statue of Dickens and Little Nell in Clarke Park. 


PLYMOUTH.—On January 18th, eight hundred small people— 
chiefly children of the unemployed—were entertained in the Guildhall 
to tea and a concert from five o’clock until eight o’clock in the evening. 
After tea, songs, recitations, dances, and other means of amusing the 
company comprised the entertainment, and before leaving, each child 
was given a packet of sweets and an orange. AI] arrangements were 
in the hands of the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. E. H. Cook, assisted by members 
of the Branch. 


PORTSMOUTH.—The Annual Meeting took place in December, 
when the balance sheet and report were adopted. They were both most 
satisfactory, the former showed a substantial balance and the latter 
proved how active and useful the Branch had been. The number of 
members is now 994. The officers were elected. Mr. W. C. Harvey, 
who had occupied the post of Secretary for twelve years, was compelled 
to retire, owing to his work on the Town Council and other Public 
bodies. Appreciation of his work was voiced by the Chairman, and 
Mr. 8. H. Corner was elected to fill his post. 


ROCHESTER.—The Rochester Dickensians made Christmas bright 
and joyful to three hundred children of the unemployed. They set 
themselves the task of providing toys, sweets or warm clothin2 for 
the purpose, and on Christmas Eve, between the hours of 2 and 8, 
Father Christmas drove in a motor car from house to house in Rochester, 
Stroud and Borstal, and distributed his gifts to the mothers of the 
children, all of whom were made jubilant by the foresight of the 
Dickensians in a city Dickens loved. 


SHEFFIELD.—Two hundred crippled children were entertained by 
the Branch on January 7th. A plentiful tea was provided in addition 
to a capital entertainment, and a big Christmas tree, covered with toys, 
which Father Christmas distributed amongst them. A Whist Drive 
and Christmas Party was held later at the Co-operative Café, Ecclesall 
Road, and on January 11th and February 27th. On January 13th, 
at the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. T. W. Padmore was Chairman, when a very 
lively debate with “Was Charles Dickens fair to Lawyers ?” as the 
subject of discussion. Messrs. Harry Monks and G. H. Jackson took 
the affirmative and negative sides respectively, after which quite half 
the members present spoke in support of one side or the other. Mb. 
Monks briefly replied, and the vote was in favour of the affirmative 
speaker. The Christmas Party held on January 19th was the first of 
its kind, but was so enjoyable that it is likely to become an annual 
affair. ‘The ladies’ prize for the best costume was voted to Miss North, 
as Mis. Micawher ; the gentlemen’s prize was won by Mr. J. Fawcett 
Sykes, as Mr. Pickwick. The fun was fast and furious, as many old- 
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fashioned games were played, and songs sung. On F ebruary 7th, 
Dr. Jones lectured to us on ‘Some phases of Dickens’s Popularity.” 
It was a fine lecture, touching upon the influence of contemporary 
writers—notably Carlisle—upon Charles Dickens. On February 11th 
the Birthday Dinner was held in The King’s Head Hotel, at which 
Mr. G. E. Stembridge presided. The toast of ** The Immortal Memory 
of Charles Dickens” was splendidly given by this year’s President, 
Professor G. C. Moore Smith, Lit.D. He spoke of the difficult times in 
which we live and the problems, which are now openly mentioned 
even by the young people—problems which in Dickens’s day would 
have been taboo. Sir Henry Hadow spoke to the toast of * The 
Dickens Fellowship,” quoted Mr. Fisher in one of his literary speeches : 
“The great test of your loving an author is your reading the whole of 
him.” Mr. T. W. Padmore responded, speaking of the early days of 
the Branch work. The Lord Mayor (Ald. Chas. Simpson) proposed 
the toast, “Our future hope—the children, whom Dickens loved.” 
Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes responded. The toast of ‘* The Ladies” was 
neatly and wittily voiced by Mr. G. H. Jackson, and Mrs. Ada Moore 
gracefully replied. On March 10th, a big attendance of members 
delightedly witnessed a lantern lecture :—‘ Pickwick Papers: its 
(senesis, Illustrations and Illustrators,’ loaned to the Branch by 
Headquarters. The members of the Dramatic Section have given 
evenings of Dickensian Sketches and Recitals, interspersed with 
musical items, on the following dates :—February 9th, at Burngreave ; 
March 13th, at Cemetery Road Vestry Hall ; March 17th, at Woodseats. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Guild has held two most successful meetings, and 
dexpatched thirty new garments to the Lord Mayor’s Clothing Depot 
organised to meet the present terrible distress. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The branch continues to make progress, and the 
lectures and rambles have been well attended and much appreciated. 
On January 6th, Mr. Waugh Owens delighted his audience with a 
lecture on the music of the Bible. Mr. T. W. Hill was in the chair. 
The February lecture, by Mr. 8. J. Rust, on *‘ Dickens and Education,” 
was followed by a keen discussion. A dehghtful Christmas party was 
held on January 9th, at which nearly two hundred members and 
friends spent a most enjoyable evening. The Dramatic Section of 
the Branch gave, on March 3rd, a highly successful “Night with 
Dickens,” including sketches from Nicholas Nickleby, David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two 
Cities ; and recitals, ‘‘ Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner” and ‘ Boots 
of The Holly Tree Inn.”’ A series of rambles, conducted by Mr. Rust, 
to the sites of the monasteries of Old London, has proved highly 
enjoyable and included (1) St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, where 
Mr. Fincham conducted the party over St. John’s gate; (2) St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and Gray Friars was visited ; the Bastion of the 
old Roman City Wall in the yard of the General Post Office was 
inspected ; (3) Blackfriars and Whitefriars, where the party was 
conducted over ** The Times ”’ printing works, and also were permitted 
to see the remaining small crypt of Whitefriars. The fourth of the 
series was a ramble over the Eastern Monasteries, which was enhanced 
by a visit to the Trinity House, where the party was shown over the 
Headquarters of the Trinity Brethren. 


TEWKESBURY.—During its third Session this Branch has con- 
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tinued to progress. In December, Mr. B. C. Gray read a paper on 
‘“Charles Dickens on the Lady Missionary, District Visitor and 
Temperance Worker, with strictures on the lines of Mrs. Weller, Mrs. 
Jellyby, Mrs. Pardiggle and Mrs. Snagsby.” In spite of a lengthy 
title, Mr. Gray condensed his remarks in such a manner that there 
was ample time for the subsequent readings by Messrs. W. North 
and L. L. Stroud. In January, the Rev. W. J. Selby, C.B.E., M.A., 
of Cheltenham, read an excellent paper on “Charles Dickens and 
Ministers of Religion.”” On the occasion of Mr. Frank Speaight’s 
visit in Februray, the Watson Memorial Hall was filled by members 
and friends, who listened for two hours to his masterly recital of 
A Tale of Two Cities, followed by an impersonation of ‘‘ Grandfather 
Smallweed.”? In January, the children of Tewkesbury men killed in 
the war were taken to the Cheltenham Pantomime, and afterwarcls 
entertained to tea. The Branch has suffered a great loss through the 
death of its first President, Mr. W. Dillon Ricketts. One of the 
founders of the Branch, he was ever active in its interests, and always 
willing to give his help and advice. A true Dickensian, who carried 
out his duties of schoolmaster in the real spirit of Charles Dickens, he 
was beloved by us all, and his passing on in the prime of life has 
deprived us of one whose public spirit and disinterested motives 
were the admiration of all classes in Tewkesbury. 


TORONTO.—The Branch has had a very active season, and member- 
ship at the present time is larger than it has been for some years. 
It has completed the endowment of the F. M. Bell-Smith cot, in the 
Sick Children’s Hospital, and for this purpose gave two performances 
of “‘ The Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood,”’ Justice 
Riddell acting as trial judge, playing to capacious houses in both 
instances, and also held a Garden Party at ‘* Oaklands.’’ The Branch 
is now working for the endowment of a cot in the Queen Mary Hospital 
for Tubereular Children at Weston, and on the evenings of January 
25th, 26th. 27th and 28th, and a matinee performance on the 28th, 
was produced Nicholas Nickleby, and many were turned away at almost 
every performance. The general criticism about this play has been 
that it was the best ever produced by Toronoto Branch, and as this 
was dramatised by one of its members, Mr. Kenneth McMillan, and the 
cast selected from amongst its own players’ organization, it has good 
reason to be proud. 


WINNIPEG.—Dickens’s book, Bleak House, was the subject of an 
interesting discussion at the December meeting. Rev. Canon Gill 
spoke of the book generally, and comments on four of the outstanding 
characters were made by Prof. J. F. Cross, Miss Redmond, Thos. 
C. B. Boon and Miss Amos. Bleak House Canon Gill described as 
one of his favourite books. He had read it 30 or 40 times, and yet 
could turn to it with the assurance that he would find as much enjoy- 
ment in reading it again as he found when he read it first as a boy. 
Dickens had never penned a more powerful indictment against a 
public institution. The anniversary of Dickens’s birth was celebrated 
by the performance of four playlets by the Dickens Fellowship 
Players on 7th February. They were ‘“ Mrs. Quilp’s Tea Party,” 
Stormy Scenes in the Varden Household,” ** The Stranger’s Visit,” 
and ‘* Bob Sawyer’s Party,” all of which went with zest and good 
humour. There was a large audience, and the whole evening’s enter- 
tainment went with a swing from start to finish. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 


David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Edited by G. K. Chesterton, 
Holbrook Jackson, R. Brimley Johnson. The Readers’ Classics I. 
Bath: Cedric Chivers, Ltd., 8s. 6d. net. 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens. Pictures in colour by 
Harvey Dunn. New York : Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens, with a new solution 
of the mystery by Mary Kavanagh. London: Chapman and Dodd, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Unnoticed London, by E. Montizambert, with 24 illustrations. 
London: J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


* Dickens on the Road,’ by Maud Teevan (Illustrated). -Wotor 

JVorld, 30th December, 1921. 

* Dickens in the West.” Western Worning News, 29th December, 

1921. 

* Charles Dickens and Catholicism,’ by Joseph Clayton. Black- 
friars, December. 
~ Dickens and Christmas,” by Philip I. Roberts. Philadelphia 

Watchman Examiner, 22nd December, 1921. 

*“Cobbam in the Dickens Country” (Illustrated). The Light Car 
and Cyclecar, 14th January. 

“Art and Actuality > (Sudbury and Eatanswill). The Outlook, 
14th January. 

*“The Dickens Fellowship.” The Jewish World (Philadelphia), 20th 

December, 1921. 
~ Dickens as a Lecturer,” by T. P. Cooper. Yorkshire Herald, 6th 

and 21st December, 1921. 

“Mr. Snodgrass,” by Alpha of the Plough. Star, 30th December, 

1921. 

*. My Grandfather Snodgrass,” by A. E. Snodgrass. Star, 3rd Jan. 
* The Popularity of Pickwick.” The Continental Car, Ist February. 
**Edwin Drood: a Fascinating Problem,” by David MacRitchie. 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, \st February. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood” (Correspondence). Scotsman, Ist 

February. 

* The Child Mind of Dickens,” by Hannah hk. Shaw. Great Thoughts, 

February. : - 

‘* Commemorating Dickens ”’ (Reports of Dickens Fellowship Dinner). 

Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Times, 8th February. 

*- A Dickens Reminiscence,” by Isabe] Maude Hamill. -Wanchestcr 

City News, 4th February. 

Charles Dickens and the Beggars’ Opera,” by Frank Rutter. 

Bookman, March. 

** Charles Dickens and the Parsons.” \Jethodist Recorder, 2nd March. 

4. A. Hopkins’s Dickens Exhibition in Boston.” Boston Trans- 
cript, 25th February. - 

** Unitarianism of Charles Dickens,’ by Clement E. Pike. Christian 

Life, 11th March. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS . 
All meetings commence at 8, unless otherwise stated. 
‘APRIL 


Brighton: Meeting at Atheneum Hall at 7-30. 
Stockport: ‘‘ Dickens and Noncomformity,”’ by Rev. W. J. 
Southern, in Dickens room at Sunday School. 
Sheffield : General Meeting at The Cutlers’ Hall, 7-30. Social. 
6. London: Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ The Pickwick Pilgrimages,” by Mr. 
Walte: Dexter, at Old Hall Lincoln’s Inn, at 7-30. 
7. Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social Evening, at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-30. 
Cheltenham: Annual Meeting at Cosy Corner. 
10. Southampton: General Meeting at Freemantle Parish Hall, at 7-30. 
St. Pancras: Papers on Oliver Twist, with scenes by Dramatic 
Section, at the Orphanage, at 7-30. 
10. Sheffield: The Dramatic Section present “Dolly Varden,” 
at the Cemetery Road Vestry Hall, at 7-30. 
13. [dinburgh: Annual Meeting and Programme of Readings, by 
Miss Durham, at Goold Hall, at 7-30. 
Winnipeg: Annual Meeting at University Arts Building. 
14. Glasgow: Annual Meeting at Masonic Hall. 
21. Sheffield: Closing Whist Drive in Co-operative Café, I¢cclesall 
Road, 7-30. 
25. Hackney: Annual Meeting and Lecture, ~The Plagiarisms of 
Dickens,” by Mr. William Miller, at West Hackney Lecture 
Hall, at 7-45. 
26. Stockport: Annual General Meeting. 
Portsmouth: Whist Drive. 
27. Nottingham: Annual Meeting at Mechanics’ Institute. 
29. St. Pancras: Ramble to Dulwich. Guide, Mr. Roffey. Meet 
outside North Dulwich Station, 2-45. 
Hackney ; Annual Dinner at Carr’s Restaurant, Strand. 
MAY 
10. London: Evening Ramble—Blackfriars to Borough. 
23. Portsmouth: Recital by Mrs. Cook at 7-30, at Kingsley Hall. 
27. St. Pancras: Ramble in Kew and Kew Gardens. Meet Kew 
Church at 3-30. 


om 


JUNE 
1. London: Pilgrimage to Canterbury (see Advert. and When 
Found—). 
16-18. Cheltenham: Conference of Branches. Particulars from the 
Secretary. 


2. Portsmouth: Blind Outing, at 1-30. 
4. St. Pancras: Ramble to Keston. Meet at ~ The Fox,’ Keston 


(Bus 54), at 4-0. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS’S Tour with his Play of 
‘DAVID COPPERFIELD ”’ 


ho rp 


April 3—\Wiumbledon. May 1—Alexandra, Hull. 
.. 1l0—Hammersmith. ,, 15—Hippodrome, Newcastle. 
.. 1li—Theatre Royal, Leeds. » 22—Lyceum, Sheffield. 
,, 24—Olympia, Liverpool. ., 29—Prince’s, Manchester. 


June 5—Alhambra, Glasgow. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


From a Woodcut by W. G. Raffé 


